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Sun floods this cheerful 
alcove . . perhaps you would place your Wurlitzer 


Residence Pipe Organ in some such charming place 


in your home. 
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ij You avant. th - there ‘A noom_ for 
“Your WUBLITZ ER 


RES LD EN C E . Pi P ERROR G ASNE 


and this really superb instrument is very moderately priced! Ask any 
Wurlitzer branch for a descriptive brochure . . without obligation, 
of course. Better yet, visit a Wurlitzer studio. Play this organ youself. Listen 
to its astonishing music-roll re-creation of the music you love. Wouldn't 


the Wurlitzer Residence Pipe Organ be a sheer joy in your home! 


ae ‘ 


More then ever, your living room becomes truly 
the heart of your home, with the addition of your 
Wurlitzer Residence Pipe Organ. 


Wy 
Your Wurlitzer Residence Pipe Organ would 
enhance the semi-formal grace of a room like this 


...and add to it new intimacy. 


Wurlitzer Studios in New York, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Los Angeles 
and Pittsburgh. 


A favored corner, cheerful and 21 Og 
ye. 
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¥ To greet your friends as they enter, you, too, 


cozy, might be the chosen spot 
in your home for your Wurlitzer 
Residence Pipe Organ. 


might want your Wurlitzer Residence Pipe Organ 
in your hallway. 
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Jakes Carl 


RUSSIAN 


Jade Egg, mount- 
ing red and white 
enamel on gold 


by Faberge. 


FRENCH BOX 


Royal blue enam- 
el on gold—band- 


pearls, 


ed with 
superb miniature. 
Circa 1740. 


ENGLISH BOX 


Bloodstone cover 
with thumb press 
of diamonds and 
Gold base. 
1795. By 


Howell, 


ruby. 
Circa 
Thomas 


London. 


HARRIET JOHNSON 


1055 Maptson AVENUE 
Corrom c0th: ots New York City 


DECORATORS 


Have just brought in a large shipment of Antique 
English 18th Century furniture and accessories. 


WESTPORT ANTIQUE SHOP INC. 
5 East 54th St., New York City 
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from the 
SMART SHOPS and 
ANTIQUE GALLERIES 


BY ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


ICTORIAN furnishings, reminis- 

cent of the 60’s, and earlier, are 
outstanding features of Bruce Butt- 
field’s. Here, an interior of the period 
may be completely equipped with 
every requisite, from lamps and wall- 
paper to the characteristic over- 


White papier-maché lamp, 
2’ 3”. Hand holding lily. 
Wired for indirect lighting, 
From Bruce Buttfield, 55 


E. 52nd St., New York 


stuffed furniture. As coverings for 


| rosewood furniture, satin and leather 


are favored, in cherry, Venetian red, 
light blue or white. 

Papier-maché tables and boxes 
and an ornate white iron bed are 
other consistent pieces. Among the 
ornamental items, the Parian ware 
vases with a beautifully modeled 


Georgian Sheffield candlesticks; tea tray, 19” x 25”, 


hand are shown in different sizes. 
Paintings include several amusing 
portraits by itinerant artists of the 
early 19th Century. Brilliantly 
flowered Brussels carpets are also 
available. 

In the modern decoration executed 
by Mr. Buttfield, only original de- 


signs assuring comfort are followed. 


NGLISH 18th Century antique 

furniture and foreign repro- 
ductions, at Lans’, augment a stock 
of inexpensive copies of generally 
useful chairs and small tables, such 
as a revolving bookstand that may be 
placed beside a deepseated armchair 
to hold a lamp. Among the more 
ambitious examples are break-front 
secretaries and cabinets. 

A large importation of Sheffield 
has also been recently acquired, and 
with it a supply of modern Water- 
ford, copying the old patterns in 
crystal and etched colored glass. 


HE Cocktail Corner at Bonwit 

Teller’s verily does all that the 
name implies in providing intriguing 
glasses for all kinds of beverages. 
Unusual shapes are the new tall beer 
glasses banded in red or blue with 
platinum, and the ribbed highball 
glasses of the same colorings. 

The smartest of trays are also in- 
cluded, such as those with the polka 
dot decoration, and others having 
four or six individual canapé trays 
in ivory or green, monogrammed. A 
new cocktail shaker has a wheel at 
the base, which turns to operate the 
cocktail recipes along its side. In 
decorative accessories, there is in- 
teresting, fresh variety. 


y 


with pierced gallery and chop or bacon dish with a 
cover. From Lans, 554 Madison Ave., New York 


Pyralin 6-piece toilet 
set, in the modern man- 
ner, with silver lines 


on black 
Alsotwoshades of blue. 


and ivory. 


Courtesy DuPont Vis- 
Co., 


coloid Empire 


OILET sets of Pyralin and Lu- 

cite, made by the DuPont Vis- 
coloid Company, offer a wide selec- 
tion of colors and new designs in 
dressing table accessories. These are 
guaranteed not to chip, crack or 
break, and are obtainable at lead- 
ing department and jewelry stores. 
They can be cleaned satisfactorily 
without destroying the colorful flow- 
er motifs which prevail. 

The Pyralin set illustrated shows 
a restrained yet forceful modern 
American design suitable for the 
modern boudoir. The popular “Mon- 
ticello” design, with Continental blue 
and buff in a flower and pheasant 
pattern, suggestive of the early deco- 
ration on Colonial chests, is equally 
attractive. This is of Lucite, in which 


the pattern lies below the finished 
surface and cannot wear off. 

With the vogue for the Victorian 
fresh attention has been turned to 


all things feminine, and dressing 
tables have come in for a share 
of the limelight. Here, at least, 


is one place where Woman is still 


in her original role, no matter how | 


far into business or politics she 
may stray after she has dabbed the 
final coat of powder 
The dressing table, certainly, is one 
spot she can keep truly feminine; 

place where her love of delicate 
colors and fine workmanship can 
express itself. And after all, where 
might one more aptly apply pains- 
taking care in selection, than in the 
assembling of the setting for one’s 
intimate hours before the mirror? 

It is indeed a satisfaction to find 
present day designers turning their 
minds to accessories for the dressing 
table. Without losing sight of the 
beauty of the long familiar period 
pieces, they are modifying these pat- 
terns, and creating new ones, to har- 
monize with the current moods of 
smart boudoirs. 


African whittle wood tray; charred white oak bottle; platinum 


banded crystal highball glasses and red lacquered metal 


cigarette box, gilt lined, opening with spring, 


holding 30. 


From Bonwit Teller, 56th Street & 5th Ave., New York 


on her nose. | 
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Cretonne 
lined 
living room or bed- 
room—per pair— 


Ruffled 


tains—per pair— 


Inexpensively 
Fully Equipped Closets 


/ 


EAST 60th 


Catalogues and photographs of special pieces sent 
upon request 


Some of our installations: The New 
Palm Beach, White- 
Seminole Club, Miami Bilt- 
Dunes Club, Fishers Island 
and most prominent homes 


Breakers of 
hall, 
more, 
Club 


and clubs in America. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Grand Central Wicker Shop Inc. 
217 East42 StNew York 


INTERIORS 
OF 
UNUSUAL 
APPEAL 
Curtains 
suitable for 


$15.00 
Cur- 


Net 


$12.00 


Curtains 
and 

Bedspreads 

priced 


Taffeta 


on display 
Coéperation with 
Architects and 

Decorators 


The CLOSET Shop 


—_MRS. GEORGE HERZOG 
78O MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK fig 


RHINELANDER 4-3440 
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NEW YORK 


A\NTIQUE Louis XV 
Mantel in Rose Royale mar- 
ble, with imported Andirons 
of the same period. 


Our collection of Mantels 
and Andirons, Franklin 
Stoves and other fireplace 
equipment offers a wide 
choice both as to style and 
price. 


SUN PARLOR, 
YACHT, TERRACE 
AND 
GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


ne 


Anew note in cigarette boxes, cases, lighters, and many 
other attractive articles. Covered In either rough or 
smooth Shagreen...guaranteed not to warp...available 
in wonderful colors at better shops, or write for folder. 


& 


W. DAVENPORT 


Importer 


366 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


VIENNA LONDON 


H. A. ELSBERG 


Antique Textiles 


OF ALL PERIODS 


A varied collection 


of choice original 


Ttalian antiques of 


the 16th to 18th 


Century. 


ALL PRICES 
REDUCED 


LUIGI G. PACCIARELLA 


168 East 51st St., New York 
(Between Lexington & 3rd Ave.) 


ecoralion on 


MERICANA finds a most inter- 

esting and valuable expression 

in the exceptional pieces by Duncan 

Phyfe at Ginsburg & Levy’s, as in a 

satinwood “trick leg,” brass rimmed 
card table. 

Supplementing the American fur- 
niture are fine examples by the 18th 
Century English cabinet makers; old 
English china and Battersea enamels. 
An unique box shows the finest of 
straw mosaic in four panels on the 
under lid, representing the four con- 
tinents, and the coat-of-arms of 
James, Duke of York, on the out- 
side. The base is of carved wood. 


EAUTIFUL linen with china and 
glass of original design, remote 
from the commonplace, forms an in- 
triguing group at Mrs. Ehrich’s. To 
individualize, there are adorable 
handmade runner sets alluring in 
color—some with embroidery—and 
individual breakfast sets, complete 
with every requisite, including ash- 
trays to match. Among the newer 
cocktail glasses are the square crys- 
tal ones with heavy bases and deeply 
incised stripes. 

A recent importation of 18th Cen- 
tury English furniture has added 
some remarkably fine pieces. With 
these has come a new selection of ex- 
clusive table decorations, the type of 
things which we have come to as- 
sociate with Mrs. Ehrich’s character- 
istic good taste and delicate touch. 


| Ft BeNbetilc oe quilts and com- 
forters produced by the coun- 
try women of Kentucky for Eleanor 
Beard are being offered this sea- 


Gilded carved wood Chippendale 
Cartel clock. Works by Hutchin- 
son, Norwich, England, 1770. 
Steel dial. From Ginsburg & Levy, 
Inec., 815 Mad. Ave., New York 


3 
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Original bird 


eage, showing Chinese influ- 


Chippendale 


ence. Deep green painted fin- 
ish on metal and wire mesh. 


From Westport Antique Shop, 
5 E. 54th St, New York 


son at irresistible prices. These 
may have a chaise longue 
cover to match and a long or 
square floppy pillow to com- 
plete the effect. 

Then there is the Shasta 
daisy pattern bedspread, so 
desirable for the young girl’s 
room, in ever-fast contrasting 
gingham, such as apple green 
and white. Another spread is 
of crépe satin with an appliquéd 
monogram. Among the lamb’s wool 
comforters, those of satin or moiré 
with plain or corded edges, quilt- 
ed in double squares with flowers 
at intervals, are exceptionally love- 
ly. They come in the pastel shades. 


EA caddies carved from rich 

toned wood in the form of apples 
and pears are among the charming 
array of accessories offered by the 
Westport Antique Shop. These make 
most attractive cigarette boxes. Then 
there is an inlaid papier-maché de- 
canter tray, quite rare. This shop 
centers its interest around English 
18th Century furniture, with an eye 
out, especially, for the pieces which 
are usually difficult to find. 

A Sheraton mahogany frame bird 
cage adequate for several birds is 
also attractive. Genuine old Stafford- 
shire animals offer a rare opportun- 
ity to the collector. A remarkable 
antique candle stand is of burl wal- 
nut with tripod legs and a sliding 
candle holder within its top shelf. 
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Distinctive Fixtures GOOD DESIGNS AND p [ Z. 
for Better Homes / \ 


EXACTING WORKMANSHIP 
Spr AUS [eed 


INUPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 


INC. 
dy, AND PRICES? 
Lanterns : , 
Glass and Metal . : * ° 
Tie Backs VME Adjusted to the average 1932 income. In fact, so low that LAMPS & SHADES 
Glass & Wrought we Te ° . . . Three Lamps suitable for Federal— 
ay ae there is no reason to be satisficd with anything less than the Dinectoliec cestsopticicated. Gearglat 


Rooms and most attractively priced. 


and 
Curtain Poles : 
Fire Screens Jie. factory showrooms. Photos on request. 
Wire Plant Stands 
sird Cages 


best. Decorators and their clients are invited to visit our 


Garden Equipment 


for sun rooms 
Reproductions +» Repairing 1e ont O S 
Manufacturers 


J. A. . LEHMAN, INC. 510 EAST 73rd Sy NEW YORK 


216 East 53rd Street New York City 


AS ip- 
(i H Chip A Directoire Urn has been reproduced 
2 > J ew- for us by Lenox in their famous ivory 
pendale Yew glaze with gold swans. The stretched 
wood — Fernstand. shade, slightly ‘'belled'’ has a smart 


rope'' trim. 
Measurements 9 in. 


by 9 in. Height 26 
inches. Part of an 
extensive collection 
of lovely English 
pieces—at lowest 


prices. 


LARS 


661 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


WITH DEER 


In Porcelain 
SMALL LARGE 
+18 $45 
Postpaid 
RENA ROSENTHAL 


New Address: 
485 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


A classical column (from moulds that 
once made Sheffield) in bronze or silver 
finish, on a black composition base. The 
"tufted'' shade strikes a new and har- 
monious note. 


Stalian and Spanish 
Antiques 


The Spider Web comforter is as 
charming as itis ingenious—made 
of Cherokee taffeta of pastel 
shades. Cut size 72x 81... Price, 
$22.50. Carrying charges added. 


Marble and Stone STUDIO * HARDINSBURG, KY. 


Garden Ornaments 


NEW YORK GeHalCrAnG-O 


519 Madison Ave. 700 N. Michigan Blvd. This Urn of cut crystal and its supporting 

plinth of Genuine Wedgwood embody the 

PASADENA SAN FRANCISCO Pentel das andl €abric ofthe 

41 South El Molino Ave, 553 Sutter Street “ee le ie py eae swirl of the 
SANTA BARBARA LOUISVILLE shade is pleasing and novel. 


21 de la Guerra Studios 120 Heyburn Building 


OS ANGELES 385 MADISON AVENUE 
ese es NEW YORK 


Geo. W. Funk 


862 Lexington Avenue Mew Dork 
near 65th Street 


ae 


A, 


Is 


PERIOD REPRODUCTIONS 
AT LOW PRICES 


In addition to the reproduc- 
tions here illustrated, we have 
in our Collection, fine 16th, 
17th and 18th Century An- 
tiques and Works of Art. New 
shipments from Europe arriv- 
ing regularly. 


Geor- 


occasional 


Imported 
gian 
table; marquetry 
top and apron; 
27” high, 1334” 
diameter. 


$10.75 


Imported Louis 
XV stool, 1912” 
square, 18” 
high; 
legs; covered in 
gold brocatelle. 


Sib.7 > 


cabriole 


Imported Ital- 
ian walnut cof- 
fee table, all 
hand carved. 
18%” high, 
15” diameter. 


$10.75 


of v eduidotti Inc. 


19 West 26th Street, New York 


Painted on canves, this beautiful sereen show- 
ing ancient ruins is charming in an eighteenth 
century interior. We have the largest collection 
| of high quality screens in the country—in every 
| period—for every decorative purpose. 
Catalog A on request. 
i 


‘\/enezian Art Screen Co.,Inc 


540 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Between 54th and do5th Streets 
i__ THRU YOUR DEALER OR DECORATOR 


| with lock and old red 


velvet lining. From 
| George W. Funk, 862 
Lex. Ave., New York 
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ONOGRAMMED elass in the 
crystal beverage sets and com- 
plete table service as produced by 
the Monoglass Ware Company has 
a distinction all its own. Whether it 
be large or small and of simple out- 
line, a monogram unquestionably 
gives a personal and dignified touch 
that no other decoration offers. 
Supplementing the stemware are 
separate pitchers, ice dishes with 
containers for fruit; canapé cocktail 
trays, finger bowls, ice tubs, candy 
jars, vases and cigarette boxes and 
ashtrays, some with notched edges. 


TALIAN and Spanish furniture, 
rich in the patina of centuries, 


17th 


Century table and chair 


Spanish walnut 
with red brocatelle cush- 
ion; 18th Century brass 
candlesticks and Vene- 


tian grafitto jewel box 


English 18th 


model; 


Mahogany 
Century cradle 


pear tea caddy; sphere; 
coffee mill lamp, gold silk 
shade. Mrs. Ehrich Co., 36 


E. 57th St, New York 


Solid base erystal sherbet, 
goblet and cocktail or wine 
glass; 8” 


ashtray-top cigarette box, 


salad plate and 


all monogrammed. From 
Monoglass Ware Co., 225 


E. 60th St, New York 


comprises a varied stock at George 


W. Funk’s. There are also later 18th 
Century Italian pieces, showing 
French influence, in marble top 


chests of drawers and commodes. 
Two charming window seats covered 
in gold damask, on the other hand, 
are suggestive of Heppelwhite in the 
delicacy and charm of their graceful 
outlines. With these pieces are a pair 
of sofas to match. 

Antique brocades and gay Spanish 
pottery are other items of interest, to- 
gether with wroughtirontorchéres and 
grills, bronze lamps and those old lan- 
terns, which are so desirable for halls 
and for exterior entrances. These are 
also effectively used on garden gates. 
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REWEAVERS 
REPAIRERS 


Tapestries, Antiques 


No Damage is Hopeless 


All Tapestries; Brocades; Laces; 
Samplers; Embroideries; Cur- 
tains; Damasks; Linens; Hang- 
ings; Antiques; Rugs; Furniture 
Coverings; Shell; Ivory; Fans. 


Re commended by Press; 
_ Christian Science 


Society Women; 

Monitor, June 9, 

says: *“‘Mme. La Mers, Paxrpert in 

ics—is warmly recommended by 

ant Curator of the MerroroLrran 
Musrum Or ART.’’ 


LA MERS STUDIO 


(Art Needlework Repair Hospital) 


345 West 58th St., N. Y. C. 


Est. Reputation 22nd Year—Phone COl. 5-0617 


THIS 
FURNITURE STYLE BOOK 


now in its 


SIXTH 
EDITION 


$ 1 -00 
POSTPAID 


This brief, concise, authentic history of 
period furniture styles is owned by 
hundreds of readers of Arts & Decora- 
tion and practically every public and 
eollege library in America. Endorsed by 
designers, architects, furniture dealers, 
librarians, students and laymen. Con- 
tains 154 pages, covering. all period 
styles, with historical sidelights and 
more than 250 illustrations. Sixth edi- 
tion re-edited. Every owner of a well- 
appointed home should own this hand- 
some and valuable book. . .. A few first- 
edition copies, bound in ooze calf, num- 
bered and inscribed, $5.00. 


CENTURY FURNITURE co. 
48-J Logan St., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HAND MADE 
RUGS IN 

3 WEEKS 
Any Size 

Any Color 


Any Design 
also 


SPECIALLY 
PRICED 
STANDARD 
SIZES 


FRANCES T, 
MILLER, Inc. 


10 EAST 53, N. Y. CG. 


No 


LD ramaturgical 


Lo ation— 
~and no Clichés 


hen you and a good friend talk 
over things theatrical, you don’t 
use “theatrical” language. 


Having common tastes and inter- 
ests, you go straight to the point and 
exchange opinions on this show or that. 
No occasion to employ the parlance of 
the pundits. 


This attitude of man to man and 
friend to friend happens to be pre- 
cisely the spirit in which THE SracE 
is edited. Month by month its editors 
and its readers come together for 
friendly conversation about a subject 
which interests both very keenly. 


¢ 


Take the new October issue of THE 
SracE home with you, and you will 
get a sense of what we mean. 


You will notice first that the Oc- 
tober SracE appears in an enlarged 
and more luxurious format. But be- 
fore you have turned many of its lav- 
ishly illustrated pages, you will begin 
to realize that here is a magazine of 
the theatre which is, above everything 
else, a direct, a natural, and a spon- 
taneous paper. 


You will enjoy its meaty interpre- 
tation, its candid criticisms, its enter- 
taining gossip. 


You will be exceedingly pleased to 
find that the editors eschew all the 
old stale phrases. 


Authoritative we think THe SracE 
is, but with no high-priestly accent, 


no pontificating, and no uplifted fore- 
fingers. 


Now the subject of acting, for in- 
stance, happens to be a prime preoc- 
cupation of the editors. They are sure 
that good acting lends more to the es- 
sence of true entertainment than most 
playgoers think. And there is a piece 
on acting in the current issue of THE 
Stace which every ardent playgoer 
will want to read and preserve. We 
commend it for your consideration as 
the test of the simple, forthright 
mood in which Tue Srace is edited. 


We want THE Srace to go along 
with you to pleasant places in candid 
companionship. We want it to point 
you to the plays and the things in them 
you want to see. We hope to heighten 
your enjoyment before the curtain 
rises, and afterwards to refresh your 
pleasure in the performance in retro- 
spect. 


We essay to make THE Srace for 
people who know and love their the- 
atre, who detest clichés, cliques, and 
claques. 


We hope—and dare to believe— 
you will like the new October Srace. 
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By subscription $2.50 a year 
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STAGE 


50 East 42np Sr. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
77 O Farrell St 


136 Wel 52 Steel 
NewYork 
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Diego de Suarez, architect and decorator 


THE SPIRIT OF OLD FRANCE TAKES ROOT AND FLOURISHES 
ON LONG ISLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY CHATEAU 


OF THE THOMAS L. CHADBOURNES, OUT AT BROOKVILLE 
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BY COUNTESS DENISE DOLFIN 


WANTING a house in France, and wanting France in a house, are not 

the same thing—but they very nearly are, here in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas L. Chadbourne, at Brookville, L. I. For although the place 
is some three thousand miles and two hundred years removed from the 
court of the Sun King, one still feels as if the ancien régime were smiling 
on it—perhaps from the skies, or wherever it is that Good Old Times go 
when they die. At any rate, I’m sure the spirit of Old France was very 
close when Diego de Suarez was designing the charming rooms looking 
out on stately gardens and reflecting pools. It still hovers there. 

The illusion of the 18th Century is complete, but it is not entirely due to 
architecture and decoration and the sorts of things you can put your finger 
on—part of the effect is derived from the personality of Mrs. Chadbourne. 

To leave the highway and stray into the Chadbourne gates, is to leave 
these United States. So much so that almost without thinking you are apt to 
begin to chat with your hostess in French, and are no more surprised when 
she replies in the same language than if you had stepped on the soil of La 
Belle France itself. The house inside, the exterior, and the gardens are all 
true to the period, but never to the point of slavishness; Mrs. Chadbourne’s 
definite individuality and ideas take care of that. 


Looking down from the gallery and a- 
cross the library (on opposite page) one 
gets this unusually impressive view of a 
room which achieves the rare qualities 
of sumptuousness combined with com- 
fort. The soft fawn-colored rug, in con- 
junction with the walnut paneled walls, 
makes an ideal background for the old 
blue and rose of the Louis XV needle- 
point chairs. The south windows look 
out upon a rose-colored marble plaque 
d’eau, a leaden figure in the center, 


sending high its jet of crystal water 


Another corner of the library, showing 
the bookshelves which tower fourteen 
feet to the ceiling, and cover the entire 
north wall, while the tapestry and fire- 
place make a pleasant break in what 
might appear to be too literary a back- 
ground. The iron gallery, halfway up, 
has its obvious uses, and is reached by a 
hidden stair, tucked away behind a se- 
cret door in the rank and file of the book- 
cases. [The Louis XV marble mantel holds 
only one choice ornament, a terre cuite 


bust, typical of the 18th Century 
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The traditional cobbled 
courtyard, the precision of 
shrubbery, the classic fa- 
cade, not too classic— 
Diego de Suarez, architect 
and decorator, has re-cre- 
ated in our casual times, all 
the formality of anage that 


worshipped the god of form 


Each terrace has its mirror 
of water, to catch and give 
back all the changing lights 
of the day, or the night, 
too. And then the plaisance 
sweeps off endlessly intothe 
horizon, a brilliant carpet 
of green, patterned by shad- 


ows of the bordering trees 


Into these surroundings, she likes best to gather her friends to- 
gether for week-ends—a gracious hostess, but better still, a clever 
one! It is truly an art, that a guest be never conscious of being 
engineered into something or other,—anything, just to be kept 
moving. Here, one moves or not, as one wishes. For the energetic 
ones, there is tennis and swimming and riding; in all of which 
sports the hostess herself excels. For those less vigorous, there are 
endless numbers of cosy nooks and corners in the gardens; thought- 
fully equipped with back-easing chairs, where a book may be en- 
joyed in splendid comfort, and more often than not, one has the 
vantage point of a pool to refresh the vision. Mrs. Chadbourne’s 
parties are scarcely ever large, as large parties go. Her only venture 
into the realm of quantities was when she presented Palm Beach 
(practically all of it) to Princess Aspasia of Greece, and that was 
a party, par excellence. But six or eight persons, or at most ten, 
please her better—each person is an entity to her then, and not 
just part of a crowd. 

She is a vitally modern hostess, for all her rather reminiscent 
graciousness, which goes so well with her home—alive and orig- 
inal, as a modern hostess should and must be—the sort of hostess 
and the sort of house which makes you feel that backgammon or 
ping-pong, or chess or even tiddle-de-winks, if you like it, is quite 
the thing—but if you heard faint strains of a minuet, you wouldn’t 
be surprised either. 


A BACKGROUND OUT OF THE PAST 


PERSONALITY OF THEIR OWNER, IN 


MINGLES WITH THE 


THESE TWO ROOMS 


Mrs. Chadbourne’s drawing room, with its old 


French blue furniture, walls of rose and pale 
gray, is dominated by the lovely portrait, by 
Elaine Vicaja, of herself and her two little 
daughters. The same colors—rose and blue 


are found in the bedroom, but 


with pale gray 
here they have a bit warmer feeling, perhaps, 


achieved by deft touches of apricot and yellow 
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An old English black lacquered table decorated with bright colored 

flowers, with a coffee urn in the same spirit, forms the nucleus for the 

after dinner coffee which begins the evening parties with which a New 

York hostess has solved her winter problem of entertaining. The cups are 


of old German lustre with decorations and verses in gold, and the cream 


pitcher and sugar bowl are family pieces of the same lustre. The table is 


from the English Antique Shop, the silver from Georg Jensen BY ELEANOR LAY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WHITING-SALZMAN 
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A YOUNG NEW YORK HOSTESS SOLVES THE PROBLEM OF 


ENTERTAINING 


NOT so long ago when a certain charming young hostess had 

a visiting celebrity whom she wanted her friends to meet, 
she invited some ten or twenty or thirty people for dinner; 
and because she is one of our clever young matrons with the 
knack of mixing the varied ingredients for an amusing eve- 
ning in the right proportions, her dinner parties, large and 
small became celebrated. 

But in this day of simpler and more spontaneous entertain- 
ment, when she and her butler have surveyed the cupboard 
and the budget, she blithely invites six for dinner—and just 
as blithely summons the other twenty-four by telephone to 
come in afterwards for coffee and for the evening. 

And because her flair for parties has suffered no whit 
from deflation, her evenings at home have become as cele- 
brated among her friends as her dinner parties once were. 

As you enter her drawingroom where a warm fire is burn- 
ing on the hearth, you will find her seated before her coffee 
table. Low lights and candles everywhere shed a mellow 
light and there may be anywhere from ten to thirty guests, 
including by way of divertissement an explorer from Thibet, 
an aviatrix, a musician or an actor. 

Little tables are distributed everywhere. Some of these 
indispensable treasures are antiques of intriguing shape just 
solid enough to set a cup or glass on and demanding little 
room. Some are low, gaily lacquered and stolidly modern 
and fit into nests which are stowed away out of sight when not 
in service. Each is equipped with ashtray and matches. 

Flowers are in profusion about the room. Real flowers 
arranged in stiff artificial bouquets, or in graceful Japanese 
fashion as one prefers—and much more exotic. 

We are offered brandy in big globe inhalers and there are 
very good blackberry and peach cordials from our hostess’ 
own estate, made she says from old recipes found in her 
grandmother’s priceless book entitled The Helping Hand. 
These appear in a collection of fantastic bottles: Eiffel 
towers, pistols, ships and sky-blue china ladies labelled 
Alsace and Lorraine. Like their accompanying fleet of little 
liqueur glasses, they are the spoils of foraging trips into 
antique shops, auctions and fleamarkets all over the world. 

He who says that conversation is a lost art may well pause 
these days to note encouraging signs of its revival, never more 
spontaneous perhaps than about nine o’clock of a brisk 
November evening amid pleasant company and auspicious 
surroundings. You know ’tis said “Coffee makes the politi- 
cian wise to see through all things with his half shut eyes.” 

There is no such thing as an isolated chair in this house. 
Seats are numerous and comfortable and arranged in in- 
viting groups. 

There are lovely old china barrels covered with flowers 
and gold scrolls somewhat reminiscent of the ancient apothe- 
cary’s window and bearing in pink and blue letters the in- 
triguing labels: Peppermint tea, Raspberry shrub and Whip 
Syllabub. These stand in a decorative row on the buffet to 
be sampled by the curious or the (Continued on page 63) 


THRIFTILY AND AMUSINGLY 


THIS WINTER 
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Cordials in fantas- 
tic bottles with 


a fleet of glasses 


and 


Red 


gray 


lacquer 
aluminum— 
Russel Wright; 


glass, Plummer 


Brandy inhaler for 
the connoisseur— 


Wm. H. 


Plummer 


As the evening mel- 
lows—mulled wine. 


Pitcherfrom Jensen 
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CEDRIC GIBBONS, ARCHITECT, FIRST 
PLANNED HIS COURT AND POOL 


rill 


ONE OF THE outstanding contributions to 

contemporary architecture in Southern 
California is Cedric Gibbons’ modernistic 
villa at Santa Monica. Here Mr. Gibbons has 
brought about one of those final statements of 
aesthetic belief that occasionally come to a 
designer after many years of experimentation 
and investigation. Mr. Gibbons, while a com- 
paratively young man, is one of the dis- 
tingushed art directors of Hollywood. The 
house embodies that fine structural simplicity 
that goes with the best of modern building, and 
its relation to the swimming pool and the ten- 
nis court—being an ardent devotee of this 
sport he built the court before he ventured on 
the rest of the establishment—has been worked 
out with remarkable success. An unusual fea- 
ture of the arrange- (Continued on page 57) 


The formal entrance to Gibbons house 


The tennis court—important feature with lounge at the side 


The living room has books at every 
side. This charming interior is so ar- 
ranged that one can rest or read or 
chat or look out of the windows that 
so beautifully frame the landscape. 
Red lacquer bookshelves contrast 
with the gray walls, and light from 
windows and lamps falls full on the 
books which are always within easy 
reach. The second view of the living 
room is shown at the right, with 
couches against the shelves. Instead 
of a mantel the fireplace has a sin- 
gle strip of stainless steel. Windows 
are hung with plain sail cloth. Beau- 


ty is considered, but comfort first 


The Interiors of th 
Cedric Gibbons Hom 
Are Planned with 

Fine Relation to th 


Type of Architectur 


A house of fine proportions and simplicity, in every detail of 


which the architect has related the structure and decoration 


to his purpose of building for himself a serenely livable home 


Right—The simple dining room 
is flooded with sunlight and 
color. Blue and green are used 
for the tables and chairs and 
the walls too are a green tone. 
At the spacious modern win- 
dows, orange hangings frame 
the fountain and the broad 
expanse of terraces beyond 
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WARIS TAA I CHRD 
in blane de Chine and modern porcelains 


“Nymph and Faun” (below) by Gerhard 
Henning. Replica of group in Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Royal Copenhagen Porce- 
lain. Shell pottery bowl with white artifi- 
cial trillium, Olivette Falls. The Bavarian 


pottery pheasant is from Rose Cumming’s 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WHITING-S 


Blane de Chine (on the opposite page) in varying 
tones is appropriately adapted to the modern as 
well as the 18th Century French and English dec- 
oration. At the left are characteristic figures and 
bottle shaped vase with relief flower decoration of 
the K’ang Hsi period (1662-1772). Ch’ien Lung 
pieces, somewhat later, are shown in the oval cups 


with their open bases. Courtesy Edward Garratt 


The “Goddess Kuan Yin” (below), of delicate grace- 
ful outlines, holding the “ling chih” or sceptre, is 
of Fukian porcelain, in a most brilliant flour- 
white glaze. The fluted bowl or “kiibel” is in blue- 
white; the pointed leaf shaped cup, showing animal 
and foliage decoration in relief, one of a pair in a 


rose tone. Both are K’ang Hsi pieces. Edward Garratt 
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Above—Tall Ch’ien Lung vase, 
of rose tinged glaze. Female fig- 
ure, blue-white glaze, and bottle 
shaped vase with dragon in re- 
lief. All examples of “blanc de 
Chine.” Edward Garratt. Below 
—Alabaster glass fluted vase, 
low bowl and flower vase with 
Cluthra mottled glass vase, Steu- 
ben Glass from Corning Glass 
Works. Pair of old white Bristol 
glass horns of plenty on marble 


bases. Westport Antique Shop 


BY ELEANOR BARRY 


WEEK-ENDING is changing and I, for one, am glad. 

There was a time, I suppose, when to be mildly 
decorative and gently proficient at the art of polite 
repartee made one an acceptable visitor. But during 
the hectic ’20s the business of being a successful 
guest became pretty grim. One was expected to play 
excellent contract for high stakes and be able to dash 
expertly around a tennis court as well as whip off 
eighteen holes of golf in well under one hundred. 
Blushingly I remember occasions in my early ca- 
reer, when, with a naive desire to please, I agreed 
to make a fourth at tennis, or play a rubber of 
bridge! Fortunately I realized, almost as soon as my 
partners, that I was a social liability and took up 
tatting in a serious way. 

The advent of backgammon made my life happier. 
I became sought after, and if, as a result, my purse 
became leaner, my sudden popularity was adequate 
compensation. Now, however,there are other exciting 
games which do not demand the professional spe- 
cialization of bridge, tennis or golf; games which 
help to reduce the high cost of amusement for both 
the visitor and the visited, and allow even the un- 
talented guest to shine complacently for a moment 
in the week-end firmaments. 

There is “Pig” for example, resurrected from 
the nursery—a game which demands only the in- 
telligence of a child of six and a pack of cards. From 
three to eleven people can participate in this de- 
licious pastime and the object of the game is to collect 
four of a kind. It is therefore necessary that there be 
four aces, four twos, etc., for each person playing. 
The dealer having shuffled and dealt, the players 
frenziedly scrutinize their cards and decide what to 
discard. At a given signal each person passes one 
card to the left and picks up the card which has been 
passed to him. This continues until someone col- 
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lects four of a kind, at which happy juncture he 
places his finger beside his nose, trying to avoid, if 
possible, putting his eye out in the excitement. The 
rest of the players, who have in the meantime been 
watching each other nervously, follow his example 
with all possible speed, and the last person to put his 
finger to his nose becomes a Pig. The cards are then 
shuffled and dealt again. When the same person has 
been thrice a pig, he becomes a Hog and must pay a 
forfeit. Having given an impersonation of Rudy Val- 
lée, stood on his head, or done a polka for the benefit 
of his tormentors, he becomes conversationally taboo. 
No one can speak to him, and if he asks insinuatingly, 
“Didn’t you cheat then?” and succeeds in soliciting 
an angry “No!” the person whom he has goaded into 
answering him automatically becomes a Hog also, 
and joins his inquisitor in outer social darkness. Each 
time a Hog leaves the circle of players, four kings or 
queens, etc. are removed from the pack, and the game 
goes on until there are but two non-Hogs left. 

“Pig” may not sound gay, but it is guaranteed to 
change the most ill-assorted gathering of people into 
an hilarious party. 

If you happen to have a penchant for practical 
jokes there is a new attachment which can be bought 
for your radio—a microphone that can be operated 
from another room and which has the most devastat- 
ing effects on the innocent guests who are idly “‘lis- 
tening in.” The most effective means of electrifying 
your audience is to begin by broadcasting more or 
less authentic news items, and then, very subtly at 
first, to introduce embarrassing comments on the 
most vulnerable guest present. Although this trick 
can be played only once on the same group, it is a 
God-send to the unfortunate forfeit payer, who can 
take refuge in being heard and not seen while he 
does his imitation of Kate Smith or Uncle Don. 


‘¢ *Pic’, this game demands only 
the intelligence of a child 


of six and a pack of cards” 
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“Police are searching for A. 
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Zimp on serious charges... 


“Old Bitch” is a very fine game. Five cards 
are dealt to each person playing and one 
card turned up in the center of the table. The 
rest of the pack is left, face down, to be 
drawn from. If the key card happens to be 
the seven of spades, for example, the first 
person to play must discard on it any spade 
she has in her hand, or, lacking a spade, 
put on a seven of another suit. Failing these 
she can discard an eight of any suit, which, 
being the joker, is very valuable. If she lacks 
all of these she must draw from the pack until 
she gets one of the required cards. This per- 
formance proceeds around the table until 


someone succeeds in discarding all of her cards, and then 
woe betide the people who are unfortunate enough to have 
eights, deuces, aces or face cards left in their hands, for these 
count, respectively, two hundred, one hundred, twenty-five 


and ten against them. Other cards are counted according to 
their face value; a nine spot counting nine points. At a cent 
a point, this game is exciting and not too costly. 

Almost my favorite game is “baffle ball’’, first cousin to 
bagatelle but more entrancing, which can be bought at Aber- 
crombie and Fitch. I shan’t explain how to play it as the 
directions are included. It has strong masculine appeal, and 
is one of those games that no home should be without, for 
it will make the rainiest week-end fly by like a flash. 

For those who crave exercise in a simple and inexpensive 
form, Badminton is the perfect solution. The original cost is 
negligible and the up-keep nil. All that is necessary is a small 
level piece of ground in a not too breezy place. Here the 
players can whack the feathered missive in the most vicious 
manner and work up what is known as a sweat. 

If you have not already indulged in “Scavenger’’, it is 
high time you began. It is the newest version of “Treasure 
Hunt’, but instead of being given clues to decipher, one is 
handed a list of peculiarly difficult objects to collect—such 
as a white hair from the tail of a horse; a pigeon’s egg, and 
so forth. The first person who manages to accumulate the 
required number of bizarre articles obviously wins. The 
game was played on Long Island recently, and two of the 
items were a portrait by a living artist and a dress shirt. An 
ingenious young woman spying Neysa McMein and her host, 
who were also playing, rushed up to the latter and said, 
“Quick—take off your shirt and you”—to Miss McMein— 
“draw me a portrait on it—”, which both obligingly pro- 
ceeded to do. A young man who was told to bring back 
some animal, not a dog, raced across country to his own 
stables, woke an astonished race horse, packed it into a 
van and appeared on its back in the ballroom with an easy 


five seconds to spare. 
Well, Autumn week-ends are at hand, and I am looking 
forward to leaving my tatting wrapped up in moth balls. 
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SOME people ride to hunt, others hunt to ride. 

And you can always tell the two categories 
apart, because one talks horses and the other talks 
hounds. 

It doesn’t take five minutes in the presence of 
Mr. Joseph Thomas, who has acted as master of 
his own pack of hounds in seven different Amer- 
ican hunt countries, to be perfectly sure to which 
party he belongs. You naturally look for consider- 
able hound-talk from a man who owned and hunt- 
ed for a score of years one of the finest packs in 
America, and who has written an authoritative 
book on the subject. But if your impressions of 
fox-hunting have been culled in anything like the 
orthodox manner, you expect the fence-jumping 
yarns to begin at any minute. Only with Joe 
Thomas they don’t begin. 

He simply assumes that if a person is going to 
ride to hounds, he must not be an Airedale about 
riding. Of course. But a fox-hunt is not a steeple- 
chase—it is a sport and a pageant, which hap- 


pens to include hounds, horses and men. The 
pageantry of hunting to Mr. Thomas is practi- 
cally an article of faith, and as for hunting it- 
self, it is a science, an art, a way of life—well, 
almost a religion. 

Plenty of people don scarlet coats and hard hats 
every year. Even now, it is the hunting season, and 
throughout the hunting countries meets are begin- 
ning. On good hunting days you hear the horn and 
the hoofbeats, the throaty voices of hounds as they 
“speak” on the trail of crafty Reynard. Autumn 


JOSEPH B. THOMAS, Narrator—ELINOR HILLYER, Commentator 


The field saunters forth. At 
left: Colonel R. R. McCor- 
mick, Mrs. Joseph Thomas, 
Mr. Joseph Thomas, and Mrs. 
Howard Linn. Above: The 
Warrenton (Virginia) fox 
hounds ready for action with 


Mrs. R. C. Winmill, M. F. H. 
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on—and the hearty hunt breakfast consumed. 

It is a lovely picture, and a gay one. But Mr. 
Thomas shakes his head a little sadly, because in 
all this goodly company, real fox-hunting men and 
women are so scarce. They may subscribe gener- 
ously to the Hunt, they talk hunting enthusiastical- 
ly, they take immense pains with mounts and uni- 
forms. But with most of them, it’s horses, horses, 
horses, while a hound is just a hound. 

And to a man who has spent two decades per- 
fecting his pack, this is a very melancholy thought. 
And as a matter of cold fact, if it were not for the 
hounds, fox-hunting simply wouldn’t exist. 

“T am pretty much of a cynic about this tremen- 
dous so-called interest in ‘hunting’ among our 
American landed and dislanded gentry,” said Mr. 
Thomas with a smile. “A lot of it goes no deeper 
than a desire for skill in horsemanship, to wear the 
pink, pursue an exhilarating sport, and to dis- 
cuss it afterwards. 

“But as far back as the 18th Century, heyday 
of hunting, a similar wail was being raised in 
England. Beckford divided all fox-hunters into 


four types—the ‘dress’ type; the 


fires, the pungent smell of gray 
smoke rising heavenward—over 


a hundred fields the hunt rides by. 


Some of the Warrenton Hounds, of 
which Mrs. R. C. Winmill is master. 
And below: Followers of the Blue 
Ridge Fox Hounds of Boyce, Vir- 


‘around the mahogany’ or social 
type; the ‘healthy hunting’ type 
and the ‘genuine’. They still ex- 


It is a picture worth see- 
ing, and worth being part of. 
And then, there is the return. 
Everyone is full of talk. The fox has made a 
sensational getaway. Somebody took a spill go- 
ing over that particularly tricky fence. Somebody 
made a clever use of a roadway. Each event 
must be discussed, post-mortemed and bragged 


ginia, take a short way round 


ist. I do not wish to be too hard 
on the first three categories—for 
verily they have their reward. 
But I wish there were more of the ‘genuine’. From 
purely altruistic motives, too. They get so much 
more out of the sport. After all, you know the pur- 
pose of hunting is to account for foxes, and jump- 
ing fences and gossip and hunt breakfasts are 
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TWO PHOTOGRAPHS BY EDWIN LEVICK 


all very well, but just accessories after the fact. 

“T say, if you have horsemanship, so much the 
better. But there are plenty of opportunities to 
show off your individual prowess besides the hunt- 
ing field. Don’t try to steal the show from the 
hounds. Give them a chance. Remember you are 
part of a picture. Team work on the part of hounds 
and man is essential, and each rider should think 
of himself as part of the group, and not as Mr. 
So-and-So out for a good run and anxious to out- 
jump everybody else.” 

And then Mr. Thomas talked about the land, 
what made a good fox-hunting country, and what 
organized hunting does for a section. Sitting in his 
study, whose walls were covered with photographs 
of hunts and hounds, he spoke with the genuine en- 


Mrs. Thomas Hitch- 
cock, on the right, is 
seen with two enthusi- 
astic young members 
of the junior drag, 


which rides near Aik- 


Mr. Joseph B. Thomas 
(third from left) with 
his hunt staff and 
his pack. The horses 
are chestnut thorough- 
breds, three of them 


by famous “Fairplay” 


thusiasm of a man whose roots are in the soil it- 
self. How people build country homes in certain 
parts of the country (for instance, the counties 
south of the Potomac) for very special reasons— 
the hunting, shooting, interest in breeding fine cat- 
tle and horses, and the possibility of a pleasant 
social life—all these he weighed and gave their 
due importance. 

But, granted a community where the chase is 
presumably the paramount interest and the reason 
for its existence, such as Virginia, even there Mr. 
Thomas deplores the dearth of real scientific in- 
terest in hunting. 

“A hound has a difficult problem at best here 
in America,” he continued. “Our hunting country 
is hilly, rocky, cold and (Continued on page 56) 
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recreate ancient Norman dur- 


ability in a Connecticut home 


MANOR houses in Normandy, if you 

have noticed riding down from 
Cherbourg, never seem to forget that 
they are sprung from the soil. No mat- 
ter how large and impressive, how 
divorced from the arts of cultivation 
they may be now, they always appear 
to be brooding on the fertile fields 
which may or may not nourish them. 

And even when you transplant such 
a manor house to the rolling Con- 
necticut landscape, it does not lose its 
sturdy, conquering character or its 
country ways. That is why a home like 
the one of Mr. and Mrs. Norman P. 
Ream, in Greenwich, although exact in 
period and style, still has that “lived 
in” appearance, while so many of the 
more perfect tinselled types of French 
houses often remind you of something 
presented to “La Nation” and open to 
the public regularly on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. 

But this is good durable stone; its 
flattened arches and low tower seem al- 
most to hug the old earth beneath them, 
as the house spreads itself comfortably 
around the courtyard. The architect, 
James W. O’Connor, has so related 
materials and design as to make this 
structure a natural part of its site. 
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Three-centered arched en- 
trance to the Normandy 
French home of Norman 
P. Ream in Greenwich. 
Joan of Are is shown in 


the stone plaque above 


In true “manoir” fash- 
ion, this house is built 
around a court. The stur- 
dy construction is em- 
phasized by the squat 
tower, flat arches and sol- 


id supports for the arches 
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Just as life once centered 
around the hearth, the carved 
limestone chimneys in the din- 
ing room and the “great hall” 
dominate both rooms, contrast- 
ing with dark oak woodwork. 
In. the dining room the furni- 
ture—also oak—is carved in the 
substantial 17th Century man- 


ner. Draperies are of heavy silk 


The tremendous living room 


and library is ruled on the far 


end by the gleaming white 
fireplace and two Gothic win- 
dows—on the opposite, by a 
whole wall of books. The doors 
on the left, also framed by 
bookshelves, may be opened 
back to give a pictorial view 


of the courtyard and garden 


A sense of space, and to spare, with that 
same durability, is what one gains from 
the long hall, with its white plaster walls, 
massive French Renaissance chests and 
chairs, and its length augmented by the 
longitudinal placing of the elaborately 
earved oaken beams. The tapestry lends 
a bright touch of color. Fine examples of 
wrought iron are seen in the double door, 
the torchére and the wall brackets. The 
decoration of this house was executed for 
Mr, and Mrs. Ream by McMillen, Inc. 


Again the motif of the three-centered 
arch is repeated in the vaulting of the li- 
brary roof—another variation of the flat- 
tened arch is seen in the beautifully carv- 
ed doors beneath. The room is furnished 
with comfortable modern chairs and sofas, 
interspersed with antique pieces, mostly 
of the period of Louis XV. Two large 
Oriental rugs cover the floor—a room for 
musie as well as books, and for a curious 
idleness. There are lamps on every table 
and the deep chairs suggest pleasant con- 


versations but do not insist upon it 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY JESSIE TARBOX BEALS 


Roofs and roof gardens are 
not the exclusive rights of 
New York and Old Babylon, 
and although this California 
house is built around the in- 
evitable patio, the roof still 
provides an extra and charm- 
ing outdoor living room. 
There the Pacific seems very 
close, the private golf course 
is in view, lounge chairs are 
invitingly comfortable and 


sun plays through the vines 


On the right is a view of the 
roof garden and pergola as 
it appears from the loggia of 
the bathing pavilion look- 
ing across the swimming 
pool. A flowing, double flight 
of curving steps leads from 
the roof to the tropical gar- 
den below. The pool is lined 
with green tile, which gives 
it a striking emerald east in- 


side a frame of velvety grass 
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FOR OUTDOOR LIFE: 


A hillside near Santa Barbara, sunshine, palm trees and cypresses—those things 


nature contributed herself to making “El Cerrito”, the California home of Mrs. 
Charles Boldt ideal for outdoor living. It is one of those spots that turn even the 
most confirmed pep-artists into salamanders and lotus-eaters. As for the rest of 
us poor, indolent-by-nature creatures, we could probably sit for all eternity on 
the vine-covered terrace-roof of the house, and just lift our eyes unto the moun- 
tains on one side, and lower them to the Pacific Ocean on the other. Or leok 
out over the tropical garden, as it is seen in the picture above. Its flagged walks 
and green plats of grass, almost on a level with the roof, lead to a swimming 
pool, surrounded by palm, banana and pepper trees. Beyond is a bathing pavil- 
ion, with dressing rooms and a recreation room, often used for moving pictures. 


Soule, Murphy and Hastings, architects; Ralph Stevens, landscape architect 
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Popular in early 19th Century. 


From Freeman of London 


With matching candlesticks. Symons, Inc. 


Modern porcelain and ornaments from Royal Copenhagen Porcelain Co. 


Silver gilt— * os * San i 
From James a ’ Ney sara 
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Sheffield epergne as centerpiece. From E. Schmidt & Co. 


Spode epergne in white porcelain. 
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C per ‘ones—surtoul de table 


BY EDWARD WENHAM 


THE CUSTOM in France is for the host to sit in the center 

of one side of the table and the hostess opposite to him, 
the surtout de table being in the center of the table. The Anglo- 
Saxon custom places the host and hostess at opposite ends of 
the table, but the epergne or centerpiece still occupies its 
former position, as in France. But while to the French it re- 
tains its original significance, we regard it merely as a means 
of decoration. 

We might well indulge in a few brief historical references 
to epergnes as table ornaments, which first appeared in the 
reign of George I, when they took the form of massive pieces 
of table silver. At the present time we (Continued on page 54) 
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A RETURNED TRAVELER TELLS HOW TO PRAC- 


TICE THE TECHNIQUE OF DECOROUS INERTIA 
Drawings By EDWARD H. SUYDAM 


THE most important thing about a trip 
to Mexico is not passports, or suitable 
clothing, or a Spanish dictionary, or 
. 2, even a bulky letter of credit. Those 
+e La ‘igh z HT AF Bis, things are mere incidental necessities. 
 peepeettteenhd tne The essential thing, which determines 
1 : whether or no the trip will be a suc- 
cessful one, is the mood in which it is 
undertaken. This mood, if properly 
achieved beforehand, automatically re- 
veals to its owner—or wearer?—the 
great secret of how to go unobtrusively 
native; which contains a tranquil re- 
ward—a way of life—that some hu- 
man beings work very hard to attain, 
and others write profound books about, 
and others—we who are masters and 
mistresses of laziness—inherit. 

In our own superior way we smile at 
some of our fellow-passengers on the 
boat to Vera Cruz, busily reading all 
about the flora, the fauna, the sanita- 
tion, education, history, art and social 
problems of the country to which we are 
both proceeding, each with our private 
purpose. The difference between us is 
very precise. They, worthy folk, have 
a purpose. We haven’t. We’ve started 
out with the same idea as any holiday- 
ing Mexican; which is, primarily to en- 
joy ourselves. We begin on the boat by 
getting into the pleasant Mexican hab- 
its of doing.nothing in a hurry and 
of never doing too much; by letting 
our watch stop and stay more or less 
permanently stopped; and by _ bland- 
ly ignoring any idea of a planned pro- 
gram, thus allowing much leeway for 
the contemplation and enjoyment of 
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Looking through an ancient archway in the 
old quarter of Mexico City into the courtyard 
and beyond to the servant or slave quarters. 
This building is undoubtedly of the 16th 
Century and many senoritas smiling through 
lacy mantillas have passed this way. The 
smaller sketches shown on these two pages 
are street scenes in Mexico City: fruit vend- 
ers and flower merchants, and one woman 


marketing with a tiny boy, in an enormous hat 


BY ANITA BRENNER 


pure, abstract leisure, includ- 
ing the pursuit of whatever 
turns up that looks as if it 
might turn out amusing. And 
we read, by way of fitting men- 
tal preparation for what lies 
before us, Alice in Wonder- 
land and the Wizard of Oz. 
Thus qualified to practise 
the fine art of loafing—some- 
times unsympathetically called 
wasting time—we can devote 
one of our days on deck—or 
two, or three—to pondering 
ways and means. Some of the 
pleasures we contemplate are 
as universal and old as man. 
Adam and Eve discovered 
them, and practised them ex- 
clusively in Paradise, which is 
why it was Paradise. Others 
are (Continued on page 62) 
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A magnificent ancient church in Azcapotzaleo, once en- 
closed by a fine wall decorated with statues of Domini- 
can saints. Below is a street scene in Cuernavaca, on the 
Pacific slope of the Mexican mountains, a favorite 


spot of Cortez—and of our own official representatives 
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In the essentially feminine feather and pearl pattern, above, shown in 


a 50” semi-glazed chintz, a pleasing gayety in design is carried out in 
peach, deep brown and cream; brown, tan and cream; pale blue, 
brown and cream, or black, gray and white. Next to this is a handwoven 
50” spun silk mixture, ““Bourette’’, intended for draperies or coverings, 
in brown and beige, green and tan and other color combinations, from 
Howard & Schaffer. At the right of the “Bourette,” is a modern damask 
brocade, 50” wide, in green-blue on tan or cedar on tan, shown by J. H. 
Thorp & Co. The figured chintz shows the “Cries of London’’, adapted 
for the first time to a semi-glazed curtain fabric. In this natural flower 
colorings are shown on a white, Nile, maize, blue, green, eggplant or 


black ground and medallions with figures. From F. Schumacher & Co. 
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BY ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


EACH ROOM PRESENTS an individual 

problem in curtains. Harmony, simplicity 
and suitability should be the criterion for the 
selection of materials from the large new 
stock this season offers. With the growing 
feeling for the modern, no longer of freakish 
design, a large variety of plain-toned fabrics 
are available for both furniture coverings and 
hangings. The interest in these is sustained, 
not only in restrained colorings, but in weaves 
that favor a rough, ribbed surface. In the 
adaptation of a familiar material for this 
purpose, corduroy lends itself especially well 
to over-draperies. In a deep ivory tone it is 
particularly effective. Where design is pre- 
ferred, broken plaids and horizontal stripes 
in broad, interrupted bands, in gradations of 
color, are. most favored. For sash curtains, 
filmy nets have given place to the more prac- 
tical light weight silks, casement cloth and its 
substitutes and imitations, especially for town 
use. Among upholstery fabrics to be recom- 
mended for their extreme durability, leather 
is no longer relegated to office furniture 
and the frankly evident, deep-seated lounging 
chairs used in men’s rooms, for in soft shades 
of green or blue, and even white, it is quite 
lovely for use on an occasional chair or stool. 
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SEMI-GLAZED chintz has become so definite 

a feature of the average house that it knows 
no season. For this reason the patterns in this 
fabric offer an unusually diversified selec- 
tion. Ranging from the extreme flower de- 
signs, also shown in hand-blocked linen, and 
in scale only suitable for extremely large liv- 
ing rooms and dining rooms, to the tiny nose- 
gay patterns, it has a wide variety of uses. 
Striped chintz is no longer evident, having 
served its purpose in slip coverings for the 
summer. The patterns illustrated are rather 
more indicative of the trend of chintz design. 
Damasks and satins, on the other hand, follow 
in the period patterns that are consistently 
suited to period rooms. These are obtainable 
in great variety for Italian, French or English 
interiors and in motifs that are frivolous or 
dignified, as their application demands. Vel- 
vets still remain in plain tones for general 
use or are broken by an indefinable line in 
faint contrast. The handwoven woolen and 
linen fabrics have also become a popular 
selection, because of their so-called rugged 
beauty, and practicability. With these has 
come the rejuvenation of hair cloth in bold 
patterns, that stand out in strong contrast to 
the sombre black of early Victorian times. 
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The first fabric above is a cotton broché, 50” wide, with a natural 
toned ground, showing a pattern in reds, yellow, green and black sug- 
gestive of crewel work. This is particularly appropriate for living room 
or library hangings, or even for furniture covering. R. H. Macy & Co. 
At the right is a two-tone Directoire satin in green-blue, gold, eggshell, 
rose, blue or coral. F. Schumacher & Co. The plain, rough surface 
curtain material is a handwoven, natural linen chenille, 51” wide. This 
may be dyed a desired color without losing its texture. Metropa Fabrics. 
At the extreme right is a flowered 31” chintz, charming for bedroom 
curtains, with its bunches of brilliant flowers and birds, on a mottled, 
green-blue, maize or tobacco brown ground; the latter is especially good 


in a room furnished with maple furniture. Stroheim & Romann 
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BY BARON IRELAND 


OH, DON’T you remember Oh, Don’t You Remem- 
ber Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt? If you don’t, you are 
not in touch with the times. 

Some years ago columnist F. P. A. revived the 
lyrics of some of the songs that would have been 
Tin Pan Alley hits if there had been any Tin Pan 
Alley at the time the songs were written. “The brave 
songs of an elder day,” he called them and to the vast 
joy of readers he reprinted those soul-stirring bal- 
lads, She’s More to be Pitied than Censured, You 
Would Not Dare Insult Me, Sir, If Jack Were Only 
Here, The Little Lost Child, and many others. 

Suddenly everybody began to laugh at the Gay 
Nineties—at the lives and times of everybody else’s 
grandparents and parents. 

The term the Gay Nineties is elastic. It has come 
to include a stretch of time which overlaps the period 
1890-1900 in both directions. Just how far back it 
goes is conjectural; but I do know that its influence 
extended into my own adolescence, say to 1905. 

Now, after an interval, we are having a revival 
of Victorianism. And in no way is the revival of 
Victorianism more patent to the observer than in the 
continued persistence with which the old songs are 
sung. 

Those of my friends who have been to a smart 
party of the cognoscenti tell me with hysterical de- 
light of the perfectly hysterical time they had at 
Bill’s perfectly hysterical party the other night and 
why wasn’t I there? 

What did we do, my dear? Well, Frank had his 
xylophone and Jack his harmonica (he plays it with 
a glass tumbler, my dear, and it’s simply hysterical! ) 
and Sig had his “sweet potato”’ and my dear we sang 


. .. those perfectly hysterical songs they sang in the Gay Nineties— 
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“Take back your gold, for gold can never buy me; 


Take back your bribe, and promise you'll be true” 


“A passing policeman found a little child, 
She walked beside him, dried her tears and smiled” 
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BUT I CAN TRY, CAN'T 1? WITH A PIANO OR A XYLOPHONE 
OR A “SWEET POTATO”—OR NO ACCOMPANIMENT AT ALL 
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“Tf you haven’t got the price why you don’t cut 
any ice; for she’s the only pebble on the beach” 


Goodby, Dolly Gray and The Banks of the Wabash 
and Rufus Rastus Johnson Brown and A Bicycle 
Built for Two and I Don’t Want to Play in Your 
Yard and In the Good Old Summer Time and You 
Made Me What I Am Today and Sweet Alice Ben 
Bolt and Cheyenne Cheyenne oh no not Cheyenne 
Cheyenne—Shy Ann Shy Ann, it’s a pun, you see 
because that’s the way they pronounce Cheyenne out 
West isn’t it perfectly hysterical my dear and Jn 
the Shade of the Old Apple Tree and all those per- 
fectly hysterical songs they used to sing in the Gay 
Nineties and Peg Hamill dressed up in a perfectly 
hysterical old gown her great great great great great 
grandmother wore at Henry Clay’s wedding or some- 
thing and sang Ben Bolt and my dear she made 
everybody so hysterical we all passed out with de- 
light. 

To such rhapsodies I am always politely respon- 
sive and regretful that owing to a previous engage- 
ment my own neuroses were not present to make the 
evening a completely hysterical one. But when we 
separate I smile a supercilious smile. 

To begin, with the possible exception of Ben Bolt, 
none of those songs were, I am quite sure, sung dur- 
ing the period 1890-1900. One of them is, I believe, 
from the prolific pen of America’s premier balladist, 
Mr. Irving Berlin, himself no bearded Nestor. 

The days when those songs were sung were the 
days when I myself, in a high stiff collar with a com- 
plicated front-locking device which never locked, 
went on hay rides under a New Jersey moon or on 
launch parties on a New Jersey river. What can the 
petters of today, who actually avoid the mellow 
beams of earth’s lovely satellite in darkened 


coupes, know of the thrill that permeated the 
bosoms of either sex on those happy excursions? 
Kids, you don’t know what you’re missing! I 
speak who know. 

Always there was some minstrel with a banjo 
or mandolin. We sat in the odorous—oh, all 
right! odoriferous then, you old realist—hay, 
some with our feet over the tail end, some in 
complicated attitudes in the wagon body and 
some riding backward on the driver’s seat. 
Some held hands inconspicuously, here and 
there a daring arm circled a demure shoulder- 
blade, some of the lads at intervals staged a 
wrestling match to the discomfort of the other 
passengers. But everybody sang. The banjo 
would be tuned up when the ride was an hour 
or so old, somebody would start Sweet Adeline 
and before the last syllable of Adeline’s name 
was out the full strength of the company would 
be enlisted. And so on, and so on, far into the 
night. Well, until midnight anyway. 

Twenty years have elapsed. The scene changes to 
the palatial living-room-kitchenette of one of the bet- 
ter-known dramatic critics. Within its walls are to be 
found the élite of literary and art circles. Here sits 
, the famous columnist. There stands , the 
famous fashion artist of the Bon Ton store, convers- 
ing animatedly with , the famous writer of ad- 
vertising copy. , the famous pianist, is drinking 
lemonade in a secluded corner. He is remaining 
secluded as long as possible because he knows what 
he will be up against all too soon. He will be up 
against a piano keyboard and—but I go too fast. 

Suddenly, “A song! A song!” someone cries. 
“This party’s going intellectual or Democratic or 
something. Come, lads and lassies! A roundelay!” 

“Attaboy!” is the resonant response from all 
present. The pianist is rushed to his bench of ser- 
vitude and with one accord everybody swings into— 
what? Auf Wiederseh’n? Soft Lights and Sweet 
Music? Mandalay? The Hills o’ Home? 

Not so. The ballad that pours from those cultured 
throats is none other than that hit of lawsy knows 
how many years agone, 1 Guess P’ll Have to Tele- 
graph Mah Baby. 

Hear the fresh young (well, anyhow fresh) voices 
as they carol lustily, “Ah guess Ah’ll have to tele- 
graph mah bay, hayhay, huh hee.bee; Ah need the 
money bad, indeed Ah do-o0-oo—” 

The Gay Nineties are with us again. 

To list all the songs which are keeping the uvulae 
of the sophisticates in a constant state of vibration 
these days would involve the compilation of a vol- 
ume like, say, Sigmund (Continued on page 60) 
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IT’S FASHIONABLE to have fun this year in 

Europe. Superior young people, and beautiful 
and titled, are having themselves a good time in a 
nice old fashioned, undisguisedly hearty way. If 
there is a finger pointing to the revival of honestly 
admitting you are enjoying yourself—instead of 
looking bored and only secretly alive, by way of dis- 
tinction—private parties, small bar galas and ro- 
mantic nights in villa gardens are a most unmistak- 
able index. 

When the invitations arrived for Caresse Cros- 
by’s party, out at her summer home an hour or so 
from Paris, saying Filles et Marins—Cotonnades et 
Calicos, it already began to look as if depression had 
found another way to be more amusing than pros- 
perity. Almost any party would be good, of course, 
after the drive out from Paris through the lovely 
forest of Ermonville, and down the lantern-lit lane 
to Mrs. Crosby’s Moulin. But plunging through the 
big wooden gates into the vast courtyard with a great 
bonfire sending sparks to the stars was still a revela- 
tion. Around the fire groups sat on blankets or 
bundles of hay, tossing on fresh logs to watch the 

fireworks display, drinking 
coffee or fine, or eating cher- 
ries, or munching dough- 
nuts, or just being gay as the 
case might be. Over on one 
side, in the ground floor of 
the tower, steaming bouilla- 
baisse was being ladled out 
to those in the first stages 
of the feast. In the house 
proper, so to speak, before 
the huge stone fireplace of 
the living room, other guests 
speared sausages bubbling 
~ in big jars of boiling water, 
and consumed them with 
authentic baked beans. In 
the barn, the jeunesse dorée, 
and the writers and the 
painters and the movie stars 
—posing as sailors and 


This is “Ferdinand,” who is 
resting in Freddy Proctor’s 
garden at Cap d’Antibes af- 


ter his famous swim at sea 
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FASHIONABLE PARIS GOES TO OLD FASHIONED 


PARTIES AND HAS NEW FASHIONED FUN 


pirates (of course) and bathing beauties and calico 
girls—danced to a band especially strong on the 
rhumba, or swung on the rings and trapezes sus- 
pended from the ceiling. Outside again, under the 
barn sheds, long tables were filled with other stages 
of eating and drinking. 

Over in one corner of the courtyard young 
athletes were climbing up a rope ladder which had 
a fashion of turning over and over, however much 
marine training the contestants might display. There 
was a stretched sail cloth, of course, to slide down on. 
No difficulty was manifested, however, in mounting 
the steps of the old stage coach which stood along 
side, doing the honors of a bar by having champagne 
parked on ice inside. In fact everybody seemed to 
have a bottle of champagne in one hand and a glass 
in the other, whatever occupation might be going on 
at the moment. 

Nor did anyone forget to keep going the auto- 
matic piano, superb relic of some remote little dance 
hall, which was installed outside the door of the 
Moulin tower. Past its painted scenes wandered the 
Lucinges, the Grammonts, the Hohenlohes, the Mar- 
quise de Polignac, Willie Vanderbilt, Jr., Louis 
Bromfield—now back at his lovely house in Senlis, 
Robert Rychner—home from game hunting and 
filming, Beth Leary, Madame Schiaparelli, the 
Baronne Almeda; a breath of India—the Maharanee 
of Coochbehar, and dozens of others that illuminate 
the international society of Paris. Everything went 
gaily throughout the night, and when dawn arrived 
and the line of cars outside the gates began to dwin- 
dle, there was still a remnant of hearty revellers 
left. Armand de la Rochefoucauld took a party back 
to his chateau, quite near the Moulin, and the marins 
went for a swim before an early petit déjeuner. 
Others drove back and breakfasted together with re- 
newed appetite in town. 

It’s an old Parisian tradition that everyone must 
rush away from Paris after the Grande Semaine, so 
the old time inhabitants who long ago discovered 
Europe and its customs, dashed off to Cannes to join 
the sun worshippers. Perhaps they gave a backward 
look at the Paris season which continued with un- 
precedented gayety until the end of July. But Cannes 
was smarter than ever. When these devotees of beach 
pursuits arrived, there was a real rush to the sea. In 
the first pool of walled off ocean there was a new 
game for this new kind of small party. Everyone was 
joining in a cocktail race at Eden Roc. The idea 
was to drink a cocktail as quickly as possible, dive 
in and race to the other end (Continued on page 57) 


PHOTO BY ANDRE DURST 


The breakfast party at Ermonville after Caresse Crosby’s 
party at the Moulin. Reading left around the table: Miss Lee 
Miller, Miss Janie Sanford, Tony Gandarillas, Miss Ilean Trel- 
fall, Willie K. Vanderbilt, Jr.; Compte Armand de la Roche- 
foucauld and Erskine Gwynne standing behind Comtesse Irene 
Volonzoff. Mrs. Kenneth Hunter is there, William A. Reardon, 


the Maharanee of Coochbehar, Mr. Hunter and Baron Friez 


The Princess Carla Boncompagni is 
one of the most popular of the 
fashionable people who like old 
fashioned parties. She is especially 
devoted to Saint Moritz. To the left 
are Irving Netcher and Freddy Proc- 


tor posing under an orange tree 


Alla Nazimova is subtle and mantles with a tragic 


air all she does. She will appear as the Chinese moth- 
er in the Theatre Guild play, “The Good Earth” 


Alla Nazimova 


Jeanne Aubert 


Jeanne Aubert, now a front rank musical 
comedy song-bird, is often dazzling and 


never dull. She is in “Ballyhoo” this fall 


Harriet Hoctor 
PHOTO BY DOROTHY WILDING 
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TWO PHOTOGRAPHS BY MAURICE GOLDBERG 


FIVE LADIES APPEARING ON THE STAGE 


Katherine Alexa 


PHOTO BY OGGIANO-MITCHELL 
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Harriet Hoctor, one of 
the most finished of 
American  ballerinas, 
will appear in Carroll’s 
“Vanities.” Of Miss 
Hoctor it may well be 
said thatshe puts brains 


in her dancing feet 


Katherine Alexander 
has a personality that 
literally surges at you. 
Whatever she does 
pulses with  intelli- 
gence and distinction. 
She is appearing this 
fall in “Best Years” 
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Sweet Are the Uses of the Depression 


Like a Big Dramatie Season 
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Some New Plays 


and Fall Pointers—the Exploring Third Eye 


BY BENJAMIN DeCASSERES 


O WOE! WOE!—WHOAH! 
Lo where the stage, the poor degraded stage, 
Holds its warped mirror to a gaping age! 


THE above was written not in the current time of Pessi- 

mist’s Pilgrimage but by one Charles Sprague, who 
lived between 1791 and 1875. Charley was an Ameri- 
can poet and, no doubt, was a dramatic critic of some 
discernment. You may see in the couplet I’ve quoted 
from his “Curiosity” that he might even have been the 
spiritual grandfather of our own Lohengrin of the 
Drama, George Jean Nathan. 

But Charley Sprague merely proves that the Stage 
is always being whacked. I’ve lived a few years on 
God’s dusty footstool and I cannot remember since the 
days when I first patronized Fanny Davenport in “Fe- 
dora” and Gilmore’s sinful Auditorium in Philadelphia 
when there has not been a persistent and direful Warn- 
ing about the Condition of the Stage—and all points 
south and west. 

As a matter of fact, the stage is, always was and 
always will be in a “bad state” simply because there 


“ERESTING PRODUCTIONS THIS FALL 
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No one more steadily 
grows in her art than 
Ruth Gordon, now 
Today.” 


Pert, dynamic, piere- 


in “Here 


ing, Miss Gordon can 
make even the dull- 


est play worth while 


are few good playwrights. Last season most of the 
plays were simply and plainly pediculous. Eighty-five 
per cent of them went floppity-flop. And a lot of the 
dullest musical comedies I have ever seen took the 
count with them. 

And I rejoice in this! Because it will soon be ap- 
parent to both producers and playwrights that, Barnum 
to the contrary notwithstanding, the Public is not a per- 
ennial sucker when it comes to giving up a fat admission 
price plus a government tax to see three acts of an al- 
leged comedy or a drama written by some Boy Scout 
between potato-peeling and guard-duty. 

Sweet, too, are the uses of the Depression. It means 
fewer and better plays. I am told it will take a bomb to 
get at some of the tin-boxes of the Broadway producers 
this season. They were stung so hard and deeply during 
the last two seasons that a play must really sound like a 
play and not be a lot of dialogue butter smeared over 
three thin slices of exits and entrances before they will 
turn the combination in the wall-safe. 

When I read the producers’ announcements for the 
coming season I always begin to hum, unconsciously, 
“O Promise Me!” 

These producers are as well meaning as Moses, no 
doubt, who took ’em up to the mountain-top and showed 
’em the Promised Land, which, according to Roark 
Bradford and Marc Connelly, no one ever entered. 

Well, these annual Moseses are right at our gate 
again, and they are showing the drama-hounds a delec- 
table land, as usual. All sorts of “masterpieces” are 
projected. Many of them melt away and leave not a 
royalty behind. And suddenly, unannounced, like Tam- 
many Young and One-Eyed Connelly, there will crash 
down on us a splendid bit of entertainment that some of 
the regular producers have rejected as if by concerted 
action. It’s a wicked and comic game, this play-business. 

The Theatre Guild will produce five new plays. The 
bottom may drop out of everything, of even the Minsky 
shows, but the Guild will be there as certain as Al Smith 
will never quit politics. Of course the Guild goes Mad 
Hatter once in a while. But even Babe Ruth strikes out 
once in a while. Genius and God’s universe are not im- 
peccable—quoi? 

The first Guild production will be a play made from 
Pearl S. Buck’s prize-winning novel, “The Good Earth.” 
If this story of Chinese peasants is as good as it reads, 
it will make dramatic history. About the book opinion 
seems to be unanimous. The story of the Chinese farmer 
and his family, of his frightful poverty, and his rise to 
riches with the introduction of a young mistress in his 
household, is bitten right into the blood and marrow of 
life. It is odd, it is different, it (Continued on page 58) 
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What could be more enjoyable than 
to make the trip to the football 
game with a party of friends in an 
Aerocar trailer, a veritable land 
yacht, such as this from Theodore 
Luce, Inc.? Inside are five rattan 
armchairs, divan seat and radio. 
One can lunch on a gay linen cloth 
from Mosse, with yellow Spooner- 
ware unbreakable plates and cups 
from Lewis & Conger, and a ther- 


mos jug from Abercrombie & Fitch 


The Aerocar is attached by an im- 
proved patent coupler to a Hudson 
coupe, which pulls it steadily along, 
regardless of hills and curves. The 
exterior finish is battleship gray 
and black. Inside the finish is dark 
~ ce green leather and light green paint- 
am ed trim. It is electrically lighted 
ly and has a complete tiny kitchenette 
ao 


a 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROBERT MACLEAN GLASGOW 


New things 
that will seore 


with your 


football guests 


Right—A _ fleece-lined 
suéde foot-warmer; llama 
wool robes with straps 
for waist and feet, and a 
colorful suéde pillow. 
Abercrombie & Fitch 


A collapsible pigskin kit bag, of generous 


size, is easily stowed away in the trailer. 
This may be packed with clothes for 


dances or houseparty after the game ends 
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The cowhide cocktail kit, above, 
includes bottles, and thermos 
ice container. The pint flask 
disguised as a camera is from 
Abercrombie & Fitch. Dark 
blue seal motor roll contains 


toilet equipment. Cartier, Ine. 


A green “Pik-nic” case is at the 
left. Closed, the legs and ex- 
tended table shelf fold up and 
form the back of the case with 
a sandwich box, ideal for a 


roadside lunch. Lewis & Conger 
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This dining room is strikingly 
furnished in blue and white. 


, 
L’Elan Ine., decorators 


Quite a different version of the 
blue and white dining room is 
shown in modern fashion in the 
apartment of Mrs. Kenneth Friede. 
The furniture is dyed marine blue, 
trimmed with white hollywood. The 
walls are this same blue, the hang- 
ing, white silk moire, and the up- 
holstery white moire _ fabricoid. 
Candlesticks and bowl are Mexican 
glass—blue. The modern carpet is 
marine blue, bordered with a wide 
white band. The only warm hues 
are in the modern paintings in 
which orange and yellow predomi- 


nate. Lighting fixturesarechromium 
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Deo DU CEDS BY SCEUMACHER 


An utterly new fabric with 
rich, vibrant colors glowing 
beneath a softly glazed finish 
.. A man’s fabric—for | 
office or club, library or living 


room. Schumacher Fabrics are 


obtainable through your deco- 
rator, upholsterer, or the decora- * 
tive departments of department stores. ean |, 
New York office —60 West 40th Street. . ‘ 
. . . Also in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, x, { 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Grand Rapids, Detroit. ) 


|—PRORIUIMACHER. & CO. 
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Observations of an Amateur Gardener 


HE gardens of “Nemours”, the 

1600-acre estate of Mr. and Mrs. 

Alfred I. duPont, at Wilmington, 
Delaware, were opened to the public 
for the first time September 17 and 
18, to raise funds for the restoration 
of Robert E. Lee’s home in Virginia. 
This marks the high point of a sea- 
son in which many beautiful estates 
have been shared generously with 
garden lovers. The duPont gardens 
laid out in the magnificent old- 
characteristic of the 
with 


are 
world manner 
famous gardens of Versailles, 
the chateau dominating sunken gar- 
dens, orchards and small lakes. In 
front of the chateau a wide green, 
terraced like a stairway, stretches 
down to the reflecting pool. On 
either side of this terrace are stately 
rows of cryptomere Japanese ever- 
The illustrations 

on this page show the 

tapis vert leading up to 
the duPont home, the tall 
and details 
colonnade. 


green. 


water 
of the 


tower, 
long 


OR Princeton and for 

posterity, about a quar- 
ter of a million evening 
primroses are bravely try- 
ing to help Dr. George 
Harrison Shull figure out 
evolution. Mostly “they £0 
about their solemn Mace 
ness pretty modestly, with 
no one but Dr. Shull and 
his fellow primrose-studi- 
ers bothering much about 
them, but the recent In- 
ternational Genetics Con- 
gress brought them into 


ey 


&, 
ae dave 


BY GAY YOUNG 


the limelight for a few minutes. The 
evening primrose project, with a 
7-acre garden as its laboratory, is 
said to be Princeton’s largest single 
scientific research problem. Dr. Shull 
has been at it 27 years, and the 
primroses even longer, some of them 
having pedigrees that go back more 
than 50 years. 


INCE even the smallest hamlets 

are now having their own flower 
shows, the problem of finding good 
judges looms large. More and more 
garden enthusiasts are putting their 
minds on this business of qualifying 
for judges, but even at that there 
aren't enough to go around. So once 
it gets about that So-and-So is a fair 
and astute judge, that person is kept 


trotting from show to show. Mrs. 


In front of the 
duPont house, le 
tapis vert stretch- 
es down to a large 


reflecting pool 


A fountain group 
in marble, and be- 


hind, the classical 


colonnade. Car- 
rerre and Hast- 
ings, Architects 


Ce 


Albert Humble, of Doug- 
laston, Long Island, is 
one of the judges much 
in demand—last year 
she helped select the win- 
ners of 18 flower shows. 


HE herb  helxine 
(baby’s tears) grows 
so readily that it is sur- 


prising it is not more 
commonly used as a 
house plant. A _ little 


bunch will cascade down 


Water tower on 
the Alfred I. 


Pont estate, built 


du- 


even before the 


houseand gardens 


over the sides of a pot in a few weeks, 
in a tangle of tiny round leaves. Mrs. 
Park J. White, who took a prize on 
her pot of helxine at the New Mil- 
ford flower show, recommends water 
and sun, but says that you must be 
careful not to get the leaves wet. Lift 
them up and pour the water directly 
on the soil, or set the pot in a pan of 
water overnight. Mrs. White’s prize 
plant hangs beside the sunny dining 
room door of her Colonial house 
on a Connecticut hilltop. 
Miniature bouquets, one of Mrs. 
White’s hobbies, are pleasantly con- 
sistent with prim Early American 


interiors. Here is a chance at last 
to use the diminutive vases and 
pitchers you’ve sighed over fondly, 
and wished you could use in your 
decorative scheme without their look- 
ing knick-knacky. Miniature bou- 
quets were featured in several New 
England flower shows this year. The 
beauty of vivid small flowers is 
treated in a fresh way by Laurence 
Biddle, an English artist. He takes 
a few such blossoms as_ purple 
shadowed pansies and pink-red ver- 
benas, puts them carelessly in a 
small Chinese bowl, and centers the 
study in an expanse of gray back- 
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ground. The John Levy Galleries 
have brought a few of his canvases 
to New York, and may give an éx- 
hibition of them this winter. 


Chinese patriarch came down 

to the pier in Hong Kong last 
spring to bid farewell to the Ameri- 
can friend who had admired his 
garden. He bore as a gift a few 
seeds tenderly wrapped in an em- 
broidered silk handkerchief. They 
were prized, made the center of a 
conspicuous formal bed, and favor- 
ed with every gesture of hospitality 


Spots in the gar- 
den of Mrs. John 
R. McGinley, of 
Manchester - by - 
the-Sea, where one 
might bask in the 
fall sunshine. 
There isa fireplace 


in the tea-house 


man can make toward plant. But 
the cherisher of these mysterious 
plants was a little discontent, for 
his gardeners seemed indifferent 
to the value of his treasures. He 
even fancied he once heard two of 
them snicker behind him as he 
stood contemplating the Oriental 
bed. Hatred of the Chinese, maybe, 
he thought. But it annoyed him. Fi- 
nally he called his head gardener 
to him, pointed out elaborately that 
the rarest things in his garden were 
being neglected, and demanded the 
reason. The gardener shifted his 
eye to a far pear tree and cleared 
up the situation with, “Them’s 
radishes!” 


MONG the choicest of red tulips 
are “Eclipse”, unfortunately 
little known because the bulbs of 
this variety are still quite expen- 
sive. Although the Eclipse tulip 
was brought to this country about 
sixteen years ago, it has not been 
propagated enough to bring the 
price of bulbs down to a reasonable 
figure. If you enjoy experimenting, 


Part of the Hancock dis- 
play, one of the prize-win- 
ners at the Atlantic City 


flower and garden pageant 


here is a tulip that will reward you 
and you will be helping bring this 
flower out of the class of rarities. 


HITE flowers have taken on 

fresh importance since the 
vogue for white accents in decora- 
tion. A list of white bulbous flow- 
ers for forcing indoors or in the 
greenhouse has been prepared by 
John Scheepers, Inc. Paperwhite 
erandiflora narcissus can be in 
bloom in November; for December 
there are Roman hyacinths, calla 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MATTIE EDWARDS HEWITT 


Godfrey, lilium Harrisii, freesia 
purity and helleborus niger; to this 
group for December they add the 
following as possibilities for Jan- 
uary: Elder’s giant white freesia; 
gladiolus Colvillei, gladiolus tris- 
tis, and single early tulips, white 
swan and white hawk. 


BEAUTIFUL _ fall-flowering 
tree which bears rose-like 
white blooms from mid-August un- 
til frost was among the exhibits at 
the Atlantic City flower and garden 
pageant held early in September. 
This tree, the Franklynia Altema- 
ha, was discovered in Georgia in 
1789, but no tree of its kind has 
ever been found growing wild since. 
At one time only one tree of the 
Altemaha was known to be in ex- 
istence, and all those now growing 
are thought to be its offspring. 
Experiments have been made in 
propagating this tree, and shoots 
are now available commercially. 
Mrs. Fred I. Risher, of Hack- 
ensack, N. J., won first in the 
amateur flower arrangement class 
at the Atlantic City show. Mrs. H. 
C. Parry, of Langhorne, Pa., sec- 
ond. Mrs. W. F. Apgar and Mrs. 
G. L. Poffenberger, of Audubon, 
N. J., won a silver medal jointly, 
for the finest single arrangement. 
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Abreast of the ever-widening vogue for wall-to-wall carpeting, 


Mohawk has just created a new érade — the Imperial Rockton. 
Though moderate in price, ibis a Wilton fabric of superb quality, 
tightly-voven with a deep pile surface of hard-twisted yarns, insuring 
long service and a lasting beauty—especially since, as in all Mohawk 
rugs and carpets, only pure, sheared virgin wool is used. The Imperial 
Rockton ean be had in three widths and in the colors most suited 
to present-day décor. Your decorator or dealer is invited to 
advise with our carpet specialists concernin$ this latest addition to 
the already extensive range of Mohawk carpetings. 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, 205 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mills at Amsterdam, New York 


MOHAWK Sele Rugs © (Sarpets 


© 1932, Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 


UTAOIMIIN SIs 
OUT OF BO@Ns 


CRISP FALL EVENINGS—AND TEA OR 
SUPPER AROUND A GARDEN HEARTH 


Piper and Kahrs, Architects 


In a corner of her garden wall 
sheltered by Lombardy poplars, 
Mrs. Jesse Barbee, of Long Beach, 
California, has an outdoor fireplace 
built of broken slabs of old cement 
walks. Nearby are tree roses and a 


lily pool topped with quarry tile 


Potted flowers and a tangle of vines 
make the fireplace in the garden of 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Riedman a spot 
admirably suited to activities having 
to do with rare juicy steaks, an 


open blaze and ravenous appetites 


One flue serves for both the living 
room and the outdoor fireplace in 
the California home of the sculptor, 
Merrell Sage. With French doors 
opening out upon this garden, an 
outdoor room, framed by tall euca- 


lypti, is really added to the house 
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AUGUSTUS 


m WORLD CRUISE 


JANUARY 14 — MAY 23, 1933 


salts 


TWO FEATURES that made the AUGUSTUS famous: The Lido Deck with its open air tiled pool, its enormous 


sports area. Below, the lofty Dining Saloon on the Promenade Deck, always airy and cool even in warm climates. 


MADEIRA 
GIBRALTAR 
FRENCH RIVIERA 
GENOA 
NAPLES 
POMPEII 
TRIPOLI 
PHALERON 
ATHENS 
HAIFA 
JERUSALEM 
BET HLEHEM 
CAIRO 
PYRAMIDS 


AGRA 

TAJ MAHAL 
COLOMBO 
KANDY 

MT. LAVINIA 
PENANG 
BELAWAN DELI 
BRASTAGI 
SING APORE 
JOHORE 
PAKNAM 
BANGKOK 
BATAVIA 
BUITENZORG 
WELTEVREDEN 
SAMARANG 


DEN PASSAR 
ZAMBOANGA 
MANILA 
HONGKONG 
VICTORIA PEAK 
SHANGHAI 
CHINWANGTAO 
TIEN TSIN 
PEIPING 
FORBIDDEN CITY 
MIYAJIMA 
KOBE 

NARA 

KYOTO 
YOKOHAMA 
NIKKO 

TOKYO 
KAMAKURA 
HAWAII 
HONOLULU 
WAIKIKI 

HILO 

KILAUEA 

SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
HOLLYWOOD 
BALBOA 
CRISTOBAL 
HAVANA 


These, and many other points of 
interest are included in cruise rate. 


FAVORITE vessel of the Southern Route to Europe 

sails around the world! Lido all the way...and four 
whole months to enjoy it. Lido all the way ... ona judiciously 
planned itinerary of 34 world ports, embracing 99 localities 
of interest including an exclusive visit in Tripoli—and Bali, 


“The Last Paradise,” not to be missed and not to be forgotten! 


Registering 33,000 gross tons, the AUGUSTUS is one of the 
largest and most comfortable vessels ever to make the world voyage. 
Yet she is not too big to enter small, remote harbors . . . not too 


big to be a gracious and intimate hostess. 


Rates are abnormally low—of course. $2100 up including 70 com- 
plete shore excursions under the guidance of American Express ! 


Send for our fascinating world literature. 


For information, reservations, etc., apply local agent or 1 State St., New York; 
1601 Walnut St., Philadelphia; 86 Arlington St., Boston; 944 Arcade, Union Trust 
Bldg., Cleveland; 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 386 Post St., San Francisco; 
129 Decatur St., New Orleans; Architects Bldg., 1133 Beaver Hill Hall, Montreal. 


Pisa lAN LINE 


In Co-operation with 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


Also 


Regular Sailings to 


BU ROPE 


via the 

De Luxe Southern Route 
REX 

Largest Vessel Built Since 


e World War. Maider 
Tripf rom Genoa Sept. 27; 


Conte di 


SAVOIA 


Only Gyro Sta 
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al ore familiar and certainly we 
refer those of the later Georgian 
period, which are unquestionably 
lighter and more graceful. At the 
same time, in a proper setting the 
earlier centerpieces, as distinct from 
the later epergnes, are correct when 
reproducing the traditional dining 
table of the early 18th Century. 

Many of the larger and imposing 
ones have come to America and are 
used at important dinner parties 
where the table is consequently fair- 
ly spacious. But generally speaking 
those with the delicately pierced or- 
namentation are preferable and are 
without doubt more appropriate to 
the average dining room. 

As an example of the enormous 
proportions of some of the Early 
Georgian centerpieces, we might de- 
scribe one belonging to the Duke of 
Rutland: This is more than two feet 
high and has a spread of about the 
same measurement. The feet are four 
large sea-horses on pedestals of rock 
supporting a large oval dish deco- 
rated on four sides by a trident and 
a paddle and festoons; on the rim of 
the dish are scrolls and shells with 
four dolphins holding an oval bowl 
and cover on which there is a figure 
of Neptune holding a trident. 

Another example has the cus- 
tomary center bowl and dish with 
numerous brackets rising from the 
feet and around the base, the brack- 
ets holding small trays, saucers, 
small bowls, sugar and other cast- 
ers, and candle-holders. In picturing 
one of these sans its saucers, trays 
and other accessories, it is possible 
to visualize an octopus in silver, the 
branches or brackets being almost 
numerous enough to resemble this 
cephalopod. 

Then there are many others which 
though more massive than the later 
epergnes are less imposing than 
those already described. This type 


Epergne formed of various sea personalities: Neptune 


with his trident, dolphins, a base of sea-horses and mer- 


maids. American Art 


is shown among the illustrations and 
it is actually based upon one de- 
signed and made by the celebrated 
Paul Lamerie for the Newdigate 
family in 1743. The Newdigate cen- 
terpiece is twenty inches wide and 
about ten inches high, but even so, 


Centerpiece, made in London, 1752, adapted 


from Newdigate original by Paul Lamerie. 


The large bow] was originally used for punch 


with fruit in small trays. James Robinson 


Centerpiece made for the Newdigate family 


by Paul Lamerie in 1743. The tray serves as 


the cover of bowl. Victoria & Albert Museum 


Association-Anderson Galleries 


some of those reproduced by other 
silversmiths from this model are 
considerably larger. 

Many readers of this will doubtless 
recall having dined at certain Ameri- 
can homes where a centerpiece of 
this style was on the table. It consists 
of a fairly large center bowl on a 
heavy base with four lion feet, the 
cover for the bowl usually being a 
deep dish. There is a bracket rising 
from each foot holding a small tray, 
these trays being fitted with small 
feet to allow their separate use as 
salvers in passing sweetmeats and 
other delicacies. 

So much for the table plate which 
reflected what we might term the 
“orandeur complex” of the Georgian 
era; but most of us today are more 
concerned with the table ornaments 
known as epergnes. This word, now 
long since anglicized, doubtless 
came from the French épargne mean- 


ing saving; the inference being that 
the intended use for the several trays, 
small baskets and dishes of the 
epergnes was to hold the different 
exotic fruits and delicacies imported 
from the Far East. Naturally these 
would be expensive, so it is possible 
to imagine that the application of the 
French word to these table orna- 
ments implied an invitation and an 
admonition—“Help yourself, but do 
not waste.” 

Various styles of the lighter 
epergnes suitable to any average 
dining room are quite easily obtain- 
able because they remained popular 
in England until the Victorian pe- 
riod. And if some of the silver de- 
signs of that time are not acceptable 
to present day taste, many of the 
table ornaments are less ornate than 
might be supposed. This is evident 
from the 19th Century examples 
illustrated here. 

It is probable however, that the 
pierced epergnes which appeared 
after about 1750 are more generally 
popular and it must be admitted 
that these are particularly graceful. 
While fairly tall, they never evince 
any suggestion of massiveness owing 
to the stand and the various baskets 
being ornamented by finely pierced 
designs. The number of brackets or 
arms varies: Some have a center 
pierced basket with four brackets 
holding small round saucers while 
others will have as many as three 
baskets in the center, with a bracket 
on either side each supporting a 
smaller basket and four saucers for 
sweetmeats below. 

Occasionally, in one of the impor- 
tant shops, it is possible to obtain a 
pierced epergne made in the form of 
a Chinese pagoda and beautiful in- 
deed is such an example. These are 
about twenty inches high with an 
intricately pierced base of scrolls 
and flowers fitted with a basket. Four 
slender pillars support a pagoda 
shaped roof on the top of which 
there is a pineapple ornament and 
in some instances four shorter pil- 
lars with a smaller roof above; and 
from each of the roofs or canopies, 
eight tiny silver bells are suspended. 

Doubtless the various pierced 
baskets were originally intended to 
hold fruit and nuts, but on one table 
we saw an epergne of this type ar- 
ranged with both flowers and fruit. 
In view of the pierced sides, the use 
of the baskets for flowers might seem 
impractical, for the reason that they 
will not hold water. But this was in- 
geniously overcome by having blue 
glass liners made for the baskets. 
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You can enjoy Sport 
without tm: SPORTSMAN 


—hut not so well 


No MATTER what your sport— 


Piveenar 2°: RACING = = POLO: = YACHI- 


ING GOLF TENNIS SHOOTING 
FISHING HORSE-BREEDING DOGS 
ROWING FOOTBALL HOCKEY 


AOUATICS= : FENCING |; WINIER SPORTS 
OR AVIATION 


—you will find The Sportsman covers the whole range 
of amateur American sport with enthusiasm, exact- 
ness and authority. 


Comes the seventieth issue 


January, 1927, the first copy of a new magazine came 
off the press. Born in Boston. Its parents were amateur 
publishers. Its godfathers were fifteen of the most dis- 
tinguished amateur sportsmen in America. 


On page 1, volume I, The Sportsman set down its pur- 
pose. Sink or swim, it was going to deal with sport for 
sportsmen. Not batting averages, nor fight contracts, 
stadium plans or betting odds. Instead, with the pur- 
suits and recreations of gentlemen and gentlewomen. 
Not society, except as society is often gallantly associ- 
ated with sport; neither names nor money might enter 
its pages without the password of the sportsman. 


With the October issue, The Sportsman offers its seven- 
tieth issue. More than 15,000 of America’s most aris- 
tocratic sportsmen read it with the keenest pleasure 


because 


it is gay and sophisticated without being flippant. 
it is finely written. 
it is superbly illustrated and altogether luxurious in 


appearance. 


and above all, because it stands bravely for the ama- 
teur spirit, believing that sport is something done 
for its own sake, justified by its adventure, by its 
fineness, by its romance. 

If you are a sportsman and you haven’t discovered ‘The 


Sportsman, now isthe time...... 


On principal newsstands 50 cents 


By subscription $4 a year 


THE 


SPORTSMAN 


Ricuarp E. Dantetson, Editor 


60 Batterymarch 3oston, Mass. 
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Antiques 


Intertor Decoration 


Objets d’ Art 


FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 
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EDWARD GARRATT 


INCORPORATED 


Showing a new collection of all white 


and while and gold lamps and 


FEATURING 


DECORATIVE OBJECTS 
485 MADISON AVENUE 


decoralive accessories 

FINE LAMPS AND SHADES 

ANTIQUE AND MODERN 

ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
NEW YORK 


AT 52ND STREET ROOM 904 


A Fox-hunter’s 


Lament 
(Continued from page 26) 


dry, compared with England. The 
scent is hard to follow, consequently 
the American hound must have a 
far keener sense of smell than the 
English hound. And because of the 
hilly and wooded condition of much 
of the hunting country, he must 
have stronger “voice” and use it to 
good purpose. The Virginia type of 
hound, therefore, is bred for nose 
and voice, and a Virginia pack can 
stick to a failing scent to the nth 
degree, where English hounds would 
have been baffled long ago. 

“I am sure that two-thirds of the 
people who ride behind that remark- 
able animal, the hound, don’t realize 
what his accomplishments are. Often 
enough, I have seen a thrilling piece 
of work on the part of the hounds 
ruined by some non-comprehending 
individual who overrides them when 
they have checked. Of course such 
blunders spoil the sport too.” 

Horses are all too often the star 
boarders, not only among the “hunt 
to riders”, but even among those who 
are talking on the responsibility for 
organizing a hunt. 

“Suppose,” said Mr. Thomas, “that 


| you had devoted years to developing 


your pack of hounds, and then you 
get a letter from Mr. X, who has 
just bought an estate in the next 
county, saying he expects to hold a 
meet on the 25th of the month, and 
would like to find some ‘good dogs’. 
It is then the 15th of the month. Well 
that very thing has happened to me. 
And the ironical part of it all is that 
Mr. X has probably taken infinite 
care selecting his horses, but he 
thinks any pack of hounds shipped 
in at the last moment will do. 
“Whereas, really, if our esteemed 
Mr. X were planning to hunt on the 
25th of the month this year, he 
should have begun not less than three 
years ago to get his hounds together. 
That is the minimum time it takes 
to develop and train a good working 
pack. The next year he might start 
to worry about his stables. Good 
horses can be obtained on a two 
year margin. Meanwhile, he would 
collect a reliable staff of hunt ser- 
vants, and decide on his uniforms 
and livery. Then he might issue in- 
vitations for the 25th of the month.” 
Hunting is no slapdash affair. And 


_ even though you pay little attention 


to the pack work of the hounds, even 
though you go just for the ride, so to 
speak, the whole thing represents 
thought and careful planning by 
somebody over a long period of time. 
It is a pageant of sorts. Every detail 
must be perfect if the pageant is to 
have any reason for being. That is 
why uniforms are important. 

“I expect a person to give as much 
care to dress at a hunt as he would 
if I had invited him to a dinner 
party,” Mr. Thomas explained. “If 
you are going to put on a show, in- 
sist on perfection of detail, for fox- 
hunting is one of the few really pic- 
turesque occasions left in this drab 
modern world and deserves to have its 
adherents play their parts correctly.” 


UNFADING 
BEAUTY 


at Y Gant 


WINDOWS 


Peruaps, like many prudent .. . 
and foresighted . . . people, you 
are redecorating a room or two. 
(The time was never more 
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For the value received, the pur- 
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is slight. Orinoka Sunfast Fabrics 
will not fade. Choose colors as 
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tapestry, or as brilliant as the 
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Fill out and mail the coupon for 
a complimentary copy. 
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of the pool. A whole lot of amuse- 
ment and some alarm was caused by 
the false starts and restarts which 
necessitated another drink each time. 
Michael Farmer was there, the 
Grand Duke Boris, Countess Mar- 
zoni, Erskine Gwynne—who has 
given some grand parties himself— 
Rosy Dolly Netcher and_ Irving 
Netcher, Baron Baubigny, and René 
Fonjallaz—the Swiss athlete. Around 
the pool were actors and princes and 
movie stars. The actors were really 
acting, for the cocktail race is a 
scene in Gloria Swanson’s new pic- 
ture. Camera men were hidden be- 
hind the trellis work to shoot the 
scenes in their best and most spon- 
taneous moments. So America will 
see them all. 

There was no time for repose after 
the cocktail hour, for that evening 
Freddy Proctor gave a dinner party 
in the garden of La Tourelle, his 
villa at Cap d’Antibes. Later on he 
took his guests to the Yahne 
d’Argent, that tiny boite which is so 
popular near the Palm Beach. A 
soirée dadieu had been organized 
for Bobby Minton who was to sail for 
the States. The clow of the evening 
was the presentation of Ferdinand, 
a very young goose who sat up to all 
hours of the morning and swam out 
with the entire party to Rosie’s new 
craft, the Dolly. After a very elab- 
orate breakfast, Ferdinand, alone, 
swam back and found his way to the 
Proctor garden. 

There is something in the blood 
of modern human beings, especially 
the younger set, which warns them 
against staying too long with one 
group of people. “Dangerous to be 
too long with an angel” belongs to 
the new creed; so there was a gen- 
eral exodus to the mountains. A few 
went to Dr. Dengler’s at Baden- 
Baden for the cure. Alice Nikitina 
was there; so was the Baron Maurice 
de Rothschild; and Alice O’Gorman, 
the daughter of Senator James 
O’Gorman of New York. Others 
stopped at Munich for the music 
festival. But all eventually arrived, 
over the Julier Pass, at Saint Moritz. 
And all arrived with the same idea: 
peaceful mountains, glorious sun- 
shine, a perfect place for rest—if 
you like. Certainly at the Palace one 
would meet the gathering of Italian, 
Egyptian and Greek families who 
make the usual summer season. Yes 
they were there, with such charming 
people as the Princess Daria Kara- 


Georgevitch, and Mrs. 
Porges who was entertained by all 
the Royal Highnesses of Europe 
twenty years ago. (At that time, Tos- 
canini played in the twenty-one piece 
orchestra at the Kulm Hotel which 
was owned by the grandfather of 
Hans Badrutt, present proprietor of 
the Palace.) At the Palace, too, is 


Gustave | 


Mrs. Peter Cooper Hewitt, who also | 


has a charming little Swiss chalet 
where she entertains intimate lunch- 
eon parties. 

Big parties are rare now, and balls 
are taboo. But a small bar gala is 
the present vogue of society. While 
all the arrivals had expected the 
calm atmosphere created by old 
families, clever young hostesses had 
organized a series of these small af- 
fairs in the bar, the popularity of 
which it proved had by no means 
been exhausted last winter. The 
greatest sensation, however, was the 
night of the first of August. Way 
back in 1291 the Swiss in this lo- 
cality had found an excuse to get 
everybody together to celebrate the 
origin of the Swiss Federation. The 
National Féte day in 1932 produced 
a memorable night when the young 
set assembled with guides to go to 
the mountains to light the traditional 
bonfires. Some went to the Bernina 
Hospice, some to Corviglia, others to 
the Rosatch; still other parties en- 
circled the lake. They started out at 
eight and were instructed to be back 
at ten, bringing eidleweiss. Then all 
gathered in the center of the village. 
René Dumont’s orchestra played 
Romantsch melodies from the bel- 
fry of the old tower. Picture the 
pageantry of all this in the old Swiss 
village. Red bengal lights were blaz- 
ing, bonfires were twinkling on the 
Alpine peaks, pale green lanterns 
were flickering on the lake, and fire- 
works rivalled the stars. Swiss girls 
in native costume were dancing in 
pairs and fours and through the 
crowds moved distinguished figures 
of cosmopolitan society. Princess 
Carla Boncompagni was there in 
deep cherry red tulle and vermillion 
sash; Madame Nicholas Sursoch, 
sister-in-law of Princess Colonna— 
the oldest family of Rome—in purest 
white and priceless pearls; the Ma- 
haranee of Baroda in gold em- 
broidered robes from India; Baronne 
de Fierlant, Mrs. Benno Hart, Mrs. 
Lulu Platt Hunt, and Mrs. Ada 
Fuller from Memphis. Back in the 
bar, the festivities were continued. 


The House That Sports Built 
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ment of the house proper is the plac- 
ing of all the windows away from the 
entrance, thus emphasizing the close 
relation of the rooms to the outdoor 
features. The tennis court is easily 
the most luxuriously fitted of any 
similar play-ground in Southern 
California, with its airy loggia for 
guests and refreshment and its com- 
modious locker rooms. The Gibbons 
villa is also interesting from the 


point of view of materials used in 
its construction, and everywhere a 
fine sense of restraint and dignity in- 
forms the general plan. Here is in- 
deed a modernistic villa that is not 
only structurally simple and severe 
but also essentially homelike. Mrs. 
Gibbons (Dolores del Rio) presides 
charmingly over this villa. Photo- 
graphs of this home were used by 
permission of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
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is bizarre. To play the important 
role of the Chinese farmer we 
have the good news that that fine 
actor, Edward G. Robinson, will be 
called away from Hollywood. I hope 
it is true, for who will ever forget 
his great acting as the semi-idiot in 
the Guild’s production of “The 
Brothers Karamazov,’ which, to 
my way of thinking, was the high- 
spot in all the Guild’s productions. 
Nazimova will also be in “The Good 
Earth,” playing, no doubt, the dis- 
carded old wife. Nazimova reached 
the peak of her career (staged, in 
fact, a great come-back) in “Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra.” Her early 
mannerisms are gone. She now al- 
lows her role entirely to dominate 
her: the secret of great acting. 

The second offering of the Guild 
will be a play by John Howard 
Lawson, “The Pure in Heart,” which 
has a satiric ring. Mr. Lawson gets 
beneath the surfaces. There are big 
things a-brooding in him. I hope he 
will never strangle them for box 
office considerations. Osgood Perkins 
and June Walker will appear in the 
Lawson play. But the great sensa- 
tion will come with “Versailles,” by 
Emil Ludwig. In this play we shall 
see Wilson, Clemenceau and Lloyd 
George. About “Versailles” I know 
nothing; but I hope it is a play, not 
a political tract, a soapbox scream 
or a debating society’s oratorical ex- 
ercise like some of the late plays 
of the rapidly decaying Mr. Shaw. 

The great American play has not 
yet been written. But maybe Mr. Gil- 
bert Miller thinks he has discovered 
it in the sole native play on his list 
for the coming season, a dramatiza- 
tion of Sinclair Lewis’ “Dodsworth.” 
I have not read that book, but I hear 
good reports of it. Certainly, to me, 
Sinclair Lewis has got nearer to 
the heart of what we Americans 
really are than any other American 
writer. I wish he'd write plays on 
broad satiric-analytical lines, or a 
musical comedy in the genre of “Of 
Thee I Sing.” 

Mr. Miller’s other plays will come 
from England, France and Hungary, 
with Helen Hayes, Henry Stephen- 
son, Gertrude Lawrence’s beautiful 
back and Gerald Du Maurier as 
some of his headlines. 

Sam H. Harris having received 
the Grand Accolade last season 
from both critics and public for his 
epoch-making “Of Thee I Sing,” 
will turn his attention to the drama 
exclusively this season. These two 
inflame my expectation: “Dinner at 
Eight,” a drama by George Kauf- 
man and Edna Ferber. Kaufman has 
a brain edged with quills. He is what 
Aldous Huxley calls a “piercing 
writer.” The other is an Arthur 
Goodrich product, “Mr. Grant,” 
featuring that splendid actor of 
crashing ways and the earnest voice, 
Paul Muni. 

William A. Brady is also looking 
to Europe. There is “Mademoiselle,” 
starring Grace George, who in her 
work achieves the maximum effects 
with a minimum of effort. To be the 
father of Alice Brady and the hus- 
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Incredible as it may seem, the Linit 
Beauty Bath instantly makes the 
skin feel soft and smooth—and gives 
a gloriously refreshed sensation to 
the entire body. 

While bathing in the Linit Beauty 
Bath, there is deposited on the skin 
surfaces an extremely thin layer of 
Linit. After drying, this fine, porous 
coating of Linit remains, which 
makes powdering unnecessary, elimi- 
nates “shine” from neck, arms and 
shoulders, harmlessly absorbs per- 
spiration and imparts to the body an 
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Refreshing Linit Beauty Bath 


Swish half a package or more of 
Linit in your bath. Instantly the 
water feels soft and “creamy”. Step 
into this luxurious mixture, bathe 
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Soft and velvety smooth! 
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Broadway Up to Date 


band of Grace George is a big enough 
job for any man. There is also a 
Paul Geraldy play on his list. 

Arthur Hopkins, who has been 
layin’ low and sayin’ nothin’, will 
put forth Ethel Barrymore in “En- 
core,’ a tale of a retired opera- 
singer. He has another play sched- 
uled with the fascinating and pseudo- 
tough Hope Williams in the leading 
role, 

John Golden has Montagu Glass, 
Rachel Crothers and Vicki Baum on 
his staff. Some of these plays are 
now being tried out in the sticks. 
Max Gordon, who puts over one suc- 
cess after another in the musical 
comedy field, has Howard Dietz and 
Noel Coward working hard. The 
Coward play, “Design for Living,” 
will star Mr. Coward, Lynn Fon- 
tanne and Alfred Lunt. It will be a 
night! 

There’s Katharine Cornell, a wo- 
man with a great gift. She may have 
a repertory theatre, as actress-man- 
ager herself, at the Belasco Theatre. 
There are first “Alien Corn” by Sid- 
ney Howard, “The Rape of Lucrece” 
and a play by Clemence Dane deal- 
ing with the Bronté sisters on her 
list. Some one should do “Wuthering 
Heights” for the stage. Here is a 
study in hate-love worthy of the 
great Dostoievsky himself. 

“Domino,” a comedy in three acts 
from the French of Marcel Achard, 
adapted by Grace George and pro- 
duced by William A. Brady, opened 
the season. This piece of domestic 
bric-a-brac has been amusing Paris 
for more than a year. From the 
vestiges of it that remained in the 
American production I imagine it 
must be a fine bit of lacquer work 
in the original. As it is, I found 
“Domino” amusing and pin-pricking 
in spots, woefully padded in others. 

Hovering around Westport one 
week-end lately, I was invited by 
Lawrence Langner’s Repertory Com- 
pany and Theresa Helburn, of the 
Theatre Guild, to be present at the 
opening of Rose Albert Porter’s new 
play, “Chrysalis.” This play will 
be seen later in New York, probably 
in the Repertory Company’s reper- 
toire. 

“Chrysalis” needs a great deal of 
fixing up before it lands on Broad- 
way; but it is a powerful, gripping 
and unusual play even as it is—a 
mixture of melodrama, social psy- 
chology and up-to-date youthful 
criminality. 

Luigi Pirandello’s new play, “To- 
Night We Improvise,” will probably 
be seen here this season if there 
can be found a producer bold enough 
to produce it. For I gather from a 
reading of it that some of it will 
have to be acted in the lobby between 
the acts. 

This play is the reverse of “Six 
Characters in Search of an Author.” 
It is the author in pursuit of his 


characters, who run out of the fic- 
tion, become real, and stage in a 
third act a gripping tragedy. 

It is the oddest and, in a sense, 
the most Pirandellan of products. 
But for all that I like it least—in the 
reading—of all Pirandello’s plays. 
Parts of it bore me. There seems 
to be endless jabberwocky. It lacks 
that profound metaphysical clarity 
that is so evident in the other plays 
of this most original of modern play- 
wrights. 

Our two eyes are so hopelessly 
clogged up with facts that it is a 
wonder we ever see anything. So 
nature in order to save us from 
going blind with seriousness invented 
a third eye—humor. I believe this 
third eye curls up its eyelid on the 
world and begins to laugh, smile 
or grin just at the moment when our 
matter-of-fact, everyday eyes begin to 
get the “staggers.” 

The Comic View!—if a man hasn’t 
that today he is lost. The comic is 
the laughter of the reason. The 
Comic Spirit does not sit in the au- 


ditorium of the great drama called) 


Life. Nor is it one of the actors on 
the stage. It is rather a gay, ironic, 
human spirit that hovers in the wings 
—watching the make-up rooms of 
the “heavies,” the scene-shifters and 
the rant and roar of those who have 
the big and little parts. It is the 
Third Eye of the world floating in 
an ether of laughter. 

In a word, what the stage needs 
today is more brainy nonsense. Un- 
less the serious contains a great big 
melodramatic thrill we yawn. And 
rightly. The word Art doesn’t mean 
that which is opposed to horse- 
laughs. There is a certain Rabelai- 
sian robustiousness which we have 
not yet attained on our stage. 

Here while I demand more com- 
edy, more high nonsense, more 
Mickey Mousing on our stage comes 
the extraordinary news as if to trip 
me on the nose that there is to be 
a cyclone of tears this season over 
three Camilles. 

Added to the Camille which Eva 
Le Gallienne has made a part of her 
repertory and the Camille of Lillian 
Gish which is heading eastward from 
Pike’s Peak comes the news that 
Jane Cowl has put on a smashing 
Marguerite Gautier out in Cleveland. 

Maybe there is to be a renaissance 
of the weeps and vapors. Gad, it’s 
a deliciously nutty world! Seriously, 
though, there is that in “Camille” 
which is what Edgar Guest calls 
“never-dying.” Sophisticated _ liars 
that we all are, we are at heart all 
Armands and Camilles, weeping and 
wailing for the one ideal love. 

Tush!—the human race is_in- 
curably romantic and _ sentimental. 
Is it not so? Our “sophistication” is 
merely the comic mask of our ro- 
mantic-shamefacedness. Personally, 
I'd walk a mile for a Camille. 
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SPAIN — 2 Secgrce 


BY WILLIAM B. POWELL 


A travel tip, dear reader: if you’re in France this Autumn, and don’t dip down 
into Spain, you’re missing one of the continent’s most alluring spots. This 
languorous, glamourous country is as exciting today as it has always been—and, 
if anything, it is smarter. 


Northern Spain in Autumn is most charming, and here’s a suggestion 
for a perfectly grand tour. Come down from Biarritz and cross the Spanish 
border just above San Sebastian . . . what a lovely little harbour and what 
well-run hotels await you. Dance, play tennis or golf—and take in a bull fight 
(even though you detest it, it will prove to be a useful dinner table topic all 
Winter!). Thence proceed along the coast to Santander, distinguished as ever 
and still a mecca for polo enthusiasts, thence motor across Spain through the 
picturesque Pyrenees. When you reach the Mediterranean, turn South and in 
a few hours you'll. be in Barcelona, a city gay and booming. . . of course, 
you'll compare it to Paris—but you’]l find it has its own distinctive attractions 
. . . loads of restaurants in and around the city where you’ll order from menus 
either French or exotically Spanish . . . but though Barcelona is modern as 
Berlin, it abounds in plenty of ancient bits (don’t miss the picturesque dance the 
people do in groups on the streets, each night in a different part of the city)... 
just a few miles South of Barcelona is a fascinating little seaside resort called 
Sitges—Americans are rare there, so run down and ‘¢discover’” it, 


Of course, you’]l take the night boat over to Majorca—that island which 
threatens to ‘‘out-smart’’ the Cote d’ Azur, In Palma or on the opposite side of the 
island at the Hotel Formentor (the Antibes of Majorca) you’ ll live for a song and, 
though you'll probably run into loads of friends from Mayfair or Park Avenue, 
you'll find the island far from spoiled. But“don’t wait too long—this is the year! 


Spain is unbelievably accessible. Almost all of the transatlantic lines stop at 
Spanish ports such as Vigo, Cadiz or Gibraltar (Algeciras, just across from it, 
is a fashionable and attractive resort—at its best in Winter or Spring. . . boats ply 
regularly between Genoa, Marseilles, and Barcelona... there are fast through 
expresses from Paris to Barcelona... you can fly quickly from many points in 
France and Italy to Spain’s leading cities...and if you’re going from America, 
any tourist agency will show you how to make your journey easy and delightful! 

Ask Arts and Decoration Magazine Travel Bureau or your nearest Travel 


s Agent for all details, sailing dates, etc. They will be happy to supply e@ 
you abundant literature about the fascination of this enchanting Jand. 
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“I Cannot Sing the Old Songs—” 
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Spaeth’s Read ’Em and Weep. That 
excellent anthology, as well as all 
the others I have seen, omits one 
which I remember. Nor have I ever 
heard it sung except by a friend of 
mine (John Rae, the artist) although 
to my mind it is the most typical 
song of the time of a certain sort. 

It is true that most of the popular 
songs of the day were of the senti- 
mental type, but She’s the Only 
Pebble on the Beach struck a note 
which was echoed by thousands of 
others—Oh, Uncle John, Isn't It 
Nice on Broadway, When Reuben 
Comes To Town, On the Bowery, and 
goodness knows how many others. 
It contains the choicest collection 
of mothy, moldy, mildewed slang 
ever gathered between song covers 
and strikes the note that all songs of 
the kind struck, the fleecing of the 
wouldbe hot sport. If only to add to 
the song literature of the time, it de- 
serves reprinting: 


While wheeling down the avenue the 
other afternoon 
A pretty girl in bloomers I did spy. 
Her cheeks were bright and red like 
the roses in full bloom 
And she had a naughty twinkle in 
her eye. 
I followed her a block or two until a 
friend I met. 
I asked him if he 
peach. 
With a very knowing wink 


knew the little 


He answered, “Nit! Well I don’t 
think! * 

Why, she’s the only pebble on the 
beach!” 


I have tried in vain to pick out 
the most terrible line of that terrible 
ditty and have given it up in de- 
spair. I lean toward “With a very 
knowing wink he answered ‘Nit! 
Well I don’t think!’” as a perfect 
example of the retort satiric. But 
then “And when she mounts a bike 
she does it handsome!” comes into 
my mind and I waver. 

Then there was The Queen of the 
Telephone Girls Is My Estelle that 
goes—but here, here, kiddies! How 
gramps does run on! 

But the song that used to make 
the boys and girls weep into their 
beer in the Tenderloin joints was 
by no means the only or even the 
best musical mirror of the period. 
Its sublime bathos is to my mind 
much more accurately set forth in 
Sing, Sweet Bird or In the Gloaming 
than in A Bicycle Built for Two or 
The Little Lost Child. The first two 
and Last Night, Oh the Swing of the 
Kerry Dancing, Twickenham Ferry, 
Winds in the Trees, The Song For 
Me, about fifteen or sixteen thou- 
sand by F. E. Weatherly and various 
composers, Tosti’s Goodby and 
Beauty’s Eyes and The Lighthouse 
Pier leap to the mind. They had 
more difficult accompaniments and 
the rhymes and meter were always 
accurate, a feature which the After 
the Ball type of song could not boast, 
and therefore passed as classical. 
They were always sung as solos and 


*Time out for hysterics. 


invariably by young ladies. No, there 
were some exceptions to that rule. 
But to one rule there was no excep- 
tion. 

That rule was always to strike the 
sad sweet note of parting, either in 
the past or the future. It might be 
dragged in by the heels out of no- 
where and for no reason and not in- 
frequently was. 

I was one of those awful young- 
sters who play the piano pretty well 
at twelve years of age. I can still 
hear my father’s baritone (and a 
good one too) roaring mellowly over 
my shoulder as I played the accom- 
paniment to The Song for Me. 


On a winter’s night when the fire shone 
bright 
And the door was barred on care 
I asked the maiden I prized so well 
What she would sing to me there. 


It is the note of muddy welt- 
schmerz, as poignant as the Liebes- 
tod and as banal as liver sausage, 
which epitomizes the pseudo-clas- 
sical song literature and the very 
soul of the Victorian era. 

These songs were not sung in 
saloons, neither were they favored 
on hay rides and launching parties. 
They all required a voice of good 
range and training and were, as has 
been pointed out, always sung as 
solos and many, if not all of them, 
were on concert programs. 

Comparison could be made with 
present day songs such as—on sec- 
ond thought no. Our purpose here is 
not to criticise but to expound and 
it’s hard enough for a poor lyricist 
to make a living without having a 
lot of self appointed critics jumping 
all over him. 

The accompaniments were fairly 
simple and played con amore with 
a great deal of hoisting of the right 
shoulder and body sway to the left 
of dead center and back again. 

I think I can hear some oldster 
taking me to task for thus summarily 
damning such old favorites as In the 
Gloaming and Winds in the Trees 
as bathetic rather than pathetic. So, 
however, they seem to me. But in 
justice it should be said that ad- 
mitting their bathos, they still had 
within them the germ of something 
real and true. 

Old softie that I am, I still get a 
thrill out of singing and hearing 
them sung. After all, glamour does 
exist. Moonbeams may be moon- 
shine, but the moonpath is there— 
visible and palpable. It’s no use say- 
ing it’s silly to get a lump in the 
throat when one is young and look- 
ing at the moon; one does get the 
lump in the throat. What’s more, ’'m 
all for it. Life does have its mo- 
ments, pooh pooh them how you will. 
The old songs have a definite and a 
genuine appeal. 

Yes, and you old sophisticates 
you, you think the same if you 
weren't afraid to admit it! You with 
your xylophones and your harmon- 
icas and your hysterical times kid- 
ding the old songs. Huh! You can’t 
pull the Woollcott over my eyes! 
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exacting, its suites ranging from three 
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uniquely Mexican versions and elab- 
orations of these ancient and funda- 
mental joys; and still others are rare 
local products, of sound vintage too, 
preserved only in the antique psycho- 
logical cellars of countries which, 
like Mexico, still treasure the aristo- 
cratic subtleties of making the most 
of the Five Senses, letting Knowl- 
edge, the climber, look after itself. 

Our hearts bleed for our fel- 
low-travellers. They are going to 
work awfully hard. No one cen rush 
about in that nervous way at an alti- 
tude of nearly ten thousasd feet 
above sea-level without getting ex- 
tremely fatigued and distressed, and 
without looking ridiculously like that 
universal joke, the Typical Tourist. 
And seeing everything is a drearily 
hopeless job anyhow. The one alter- 
native is, as has been gently pointed 
out, to Go Native. It is done intuitive- 
ly as a rule, but careful attention to 
the following outline of what is Im- 
portant, practise by easy stages, and 
strict adherence to the code of never 
doing anything that doesn’t interest 
or amuse you—regardless of Oughts 
—will provide you with a working 
knowledge of the Great Secret. 

First. Gazing. This indulgence is 
sometimes stufiily praised as Obsery- 
ing, and sometimes even more stufhly 
condemned as Gaping. You rapidly 
develop your technique, on your 
train from Vera Cruz to the high- 
land plateau and your destiny. 
Leaving the swaying Gulf and your 
sea-legs behind, you slide through 
fresh, fat jungle. Banana leaves 
brush your car-windows, you can 
almost reach out to pluck orchids 
(but you don’t, because you are too 
lazy and too wise); the red berries 
you glimpse among the bananas are 
coffee, and the rows of what look 
like dark spiky lettuce are pineap- 
ples, but you probably don’t know 
that, and if orthodox in your new 
creed, you don’t care. Next you cross 
sheer bridges and you hear the shout 
of waterfalls. You pass Potrero, with 
its sugar-plantations and mills, and 
you come to Cordoba, ancient pre- 
Spanish town, center of a rich coffee, 
tobacco, sugar and fruit region. 
Women of sienna-and-pomegranate 
skins, their modelled heads wrapped 
in suave blue shawls, will hold up to 
your car-windows traysful of enor- 
mous pineapples, tiny pink bananas, 
plump rosy mangoes, and other aro- 
matic fruits strange to you. Here is 
Mexican Pastime No. 2: 

Bartering. This is perhaps your 
first experience with the delightful 
Mexican custom of turning railroad 
stations into market-places for the 
local specialties. You will eventually 
find yourself buying even clothing, 
jewelry, linens, dolls and doll furni- 
ture, rocking horses and other slight 
souvenirs, as well as boxes and bas- 
kets of things unknown to you, but 
worth purchasing because, and only 
because, of the gay containers and 
the absurd prices. You have now 
mastered the essential point of Mex- 
ican bartering, and you will hence- 
forth buy all sorts of things which 


have no use whatsoever other than 
to be amusing, especially while being 
bought. The method is classic. You 
will shock the tradesman or woman 
greatly if you buy at the stated price. 
The see-saw lasts as long as the train 
remains, and may meander conversa- 
tionally through politics, the Depres- 
sion, the weather, how “ou like Mex- 
ico, other personal confidences, a 
touch of wit and one or two profound 
reflections upon Life. “hen the train 
jerks, the vendor offers you every- 
thing, wildly, for anything, you toss, 
also wildly, everything, catch what- 
ever you happen to get in return— 
settle back to the universal and also 
Mexican pleasures of: 

Eating, combined with Drinking, a 
verb that outside of the United States 
is of course never applied to water. 
Stations ahead of you offer you new 
wares to sample, and you will proba- 
bly overdo, which isn’t a Mexican 
custom at all, because, as stated be- 
fore, it is against the rule to overdo 
anything. But this particular rule, 
shhhh, is honored in the breach as 
well as in the observance. Therefore, 
having lighted a strong Mexican cig- 
arette, aided by it you sink back into 
the comatose condition produced by 
our activities, and proceed to prac- 
tise Pastime No. 4, which is: 

Sleeping Awake. This is a refine- 
ment of No. 1, Gazing, and is also 
connected by family ties, as its name 
indicates, with the much more com- 
mon practise of Sleeping Asleep. 
However, whereas Sleeping Asleep 
requires no special training or effort, 
Sleeping Awake is an accomplish- 
ment that only children, Negroes, In- 
dians and rare, serenely sage white 
folk master easily. It can be done 
in any position and almost any place 
except in the middle of a busy street; 
but must be done with a mind swept 
clean of projects, ideas and prob- 
lems, while the eyes are kept open 
and the other senses proportionately 
acute. This soothing occupation is 
almost indispensable in your present 
situation; for your train is making 
startling spins, coils, dives and spir- 
als through tunnels, passes, and 
jagged sierra: past Orizaba, famous 
for its white-capped volcano and its 
beer; through Apizaco, devoted to 
the art of intricately carved sticks, 
two for a nickel or thereabouts; and 
out upon the sheer, chill table of the 
highland plateau. Grey, rose and~ 
green, wonderfully diaphanous, it un- 
dulates into fields and jumps abrupt- 
ly over squat hills and swift rivers, 
then rises, slopes, rays into long, 
dull-green patterns of pulque-cactus, 
from which Mexico brews a milky 
source of forgetfulness and Sleeping 
Awake. Then your first acquaintance 
with Popocatepetl and his perennially 
blanketed spouse Ixtaccihuatl, unless 
they are not-at-home behind clouds. 
Ahead, the Pyramids of the Sun and 
the Moon, and beyond, the famous 
shrine of the Dark Madonna of 
Guadalupe, to both of which you 
will return in due course. And now 
you rouse yourself as painlessly as 
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which so often characterizes more | 
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possible, and put on your hat, for you 
are in Mexico City and about to 
engage in Pastime No. 5, 

Promenading. This, as practised 
in Mexico, is a combination of 1 
(Gazing) and 4 (Sleeping Awake) 
with 2 (Bartering) and Eating and 
Drinking almost necessarily includ- 
ed. To achieve good amateur stand- 
ing, and some style, an initial atti- 
tude of sincere and utter aimlessness 
is indispensable. You perambulate 
in what looks like a daze from your 
starting-point somewhere on_ the 
main artery of the capital, the fash- 
ionable Avenida Francisco I. Ma- 
dero; travelling in vague circles 
through odd and charming corners 
of the city the Conquistadors built; 
inevitably out upon the magnificent 
open plaza to which all streets lead, 
the Zocalo; and automatically into 
and out of the National Palace and 
the great elaborate Cathedral, both 
of which face out upon it. Then half 
a block beyond into the National 
Museum, where you will loiter be- 
mused until ordered out, and then 
through shops, pawnshops and mar- 
kets, whence you will return—having 
by now become a zealous addict of 
Bartering—loaded with richly color- 
ed and bubbled glass, hammered sil- 
ver, antique baubles, peasant blan- 
kets, baskets, and sumptuously de- 
signed bowls, and most of whatever 
else you have seen, including per- 
haps a small but choice collection of 
costumed fleas. 

When you emerge from what may 
become an orgy you will be ready for 
Sunday, and Sunday, in Mexico City, 
means a bullfight, and if it is your 
first bullfight it means that you ought 
to sit high, and that you will spon- 
taneously practise Pastime and Pur- 
suit No. 6, a great favorite in Mexico, 
and a great necessity too. It consists 
in making vague, soothing generali- 
zations using many abstract words 
such as Life, Luck, Death, Art, 
Beauty, Soul, etc., etc., and for want 
of a franker word is hereby called 
Philosophizing. 

Playing with Luck. Done at your 
first, or nth, jai-alai game, called in 
Spanish Fronton. The position is a 
crouch, with your eyes glued on two 
lusty Basques who are speedily and 
mightily sending balls skittering and 
whamming out of long, racquet-like 
basquets fastened to their wrists; 
while you clutch your bet-counters 
and do rapid mathematics as the 
odds likewise skitter and the runners 
bark all sorts of mad, tempting of- 
fers. If your calculations are correct 
and your hunches lively, you will 
have betted often on both sides, and 
when the game is over you will think 
you have won great amounts but as 
a matter of fact you will probably 
just about break even. 

(8) Singing, and (9) Making 
Love. The scene should be a slow- 
moving gondola poled by a bronze 
statue, through the labyrinthine 
canals of Xochimilco, Mexico’s glam- 
orous floating gardens, and the in- 
evitably perfect setting for at least 
one day of a honeymoon. Pastime 9 


will of course come natural to you. 

You are now pretty far gone 
native. Sundry expeditions are there- 
fore in order. Villages—the shrine of 
Guadalupe, especially fiesta day, 
December 12; the Sacred Mount at 
Amecameca; the idyllic Tepoztlan. 
Ruins: the Pyramids of Teotihuacan, 
the biggest of the Oughts; and, or, 
farther afield to the treasure-tombs 
of Monte Alban and the Sacred City 
of Chichen-Itza in Yucatan. But if 
you want to go completely native you 
will be tempted by the idea of a 
canoe-trip down the tropical Balsas, 
or a climb up Popocatepetl, or a 
hunting trip to jungle after jaguar, 
or a try at alligator or giant ray 
fishing on either coast. Some of 
which can be sampled in a cross- 
continent ride to the west coast, 
through semi-tropical, drowsy and 
fashionable Cuernavaca, to Taxco, 
an artist-stronghold in the Sierra 
Madre immensities; thence to Aca- 
pulco, on the tropical Pacific, resort 
par excellence; for there, if you 
don’t loaf you get sunstruck. 

No. 10. So Mexican that it cannot 
even be given a name in English, but 
must be called by its slang verb in 
Spanish: vacilar, which means to 
think, behave, feel, and talk in a 
recklessly irrational manner, at the 
same time keeping your face and ap- 
pearance dignified, your tone serious 
and even solemn, and your poise un- 
betrayed. This complex art requires 
the mastery of all the nine previously 
mentioned, and can best be prac- 
tised in articles on Going Native and 
on the fair-grounds of Mexico City 
—or, in almost any cemetery—on 
November Ist, which is Mexico’s 
unique fiesta, the Day of the Dead. 
On this day the world of sober real- 
ity and hard fact turns somersaults 
and becomes farce. You eat, drink, 
gaze, barter, sleep-awake, prome- 
nade, philosophize, sing, play with 
luck, make love and vacilar with 
the Dead. And you have to see a 
three-year old joyously gnawing on 
a life-size sugar skull before you 
grasp the implications of this gayest 
of holidays; when the living invite 
the dead to partake for a day, of the 
pleasures they have left behind . . 
and the dead laugh again. 

When your friends and family 
meet you at your boat, homeward 
bound, they will know at once that 
you have Gone Native, though they 
may not, be able to call the occur- 


ponchos and sarapes over 
, a large vivid basket 


full of th kables and brokens on 
your a mk festoon of sweet limes 
around neck and a cage with a 
parrot in » hanging from your little 
finger, all in full view of Lady 


Liberty and the United States cus- 
toms inspectors. Your friends and 
family will obviously be aware that 
you have changed. They may whis- 
per that you 
same; may, indeed, fear that you 
will never again will be. And yo 
won’t. ty 


. 


aren’t—quite—the _ 


